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CHAPTER I 


T he Grill is the club most 
difficult of access in the world. 
To be placed on its rolls distin¬ 
guishes the new member as gi’eatly 
as though he had received a vacant 


Garter or had been 
“Vanity Pair.” 


caricatured Jn 


Men who belong to the Grill Club 


never mention that fact. If you were 
to ask one of them which clubs he fre¬ 


quents, he will name all save that par¬ 
ticular one. He is afraid if he told 


you he belonged to the Grill, that it 
would sound like boasting. 

The Grill Club dates back to the days 
when Shakespeare’s Theatre stood on 
the present site of the “ Times ” office. 
It has a golden Grill which Charles 
the Second presented to the Club, 


IN THE FOG 


and tlie original mannscript of “Tom 
and Jerry in Loudon,” which was 
bequeathed to it by Pierce Egan him¬ 
self. The members, when they write 

letters at the Club, still use sand to 
blot the ink. 

The Grrill enjoys the distinction of 
having blackballed, without political 
prejudice, a Prime Minister of each 
party. At the same sitting at which 
one of these fell, it elected, on account 
of his brogue and his bulls, Quiller, 

€., who was then a penniless bar- 
rister. 

When Paul Preval, the French artist 
who came to London by royal com¬ 
mand to paint a portrait of the Prince 
of Wales, was made an honorary mem¬ 
ber—only foreigners may be honorary 
members — he said, as he signed his 
first wine card, “ I would rather see 
my name on that, than on a picture 
in the Louvre.” 
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IN THE FOG 

At which Quiller remarked, “ That is 
a devil ot a compliment, because the 
only men who can read their names in 
the Louvre to-day have been dead fifty 
years.” 

On the night after the great fog of 
1897 there were five members in the 
Club, four of them busy with supper 
and one reading in front of the fire¬ 
place, There is only one room to the 
Club, and one long table. At the far 
end of the room the fire of the grill 
glows red, and, when the fat falls, 
blazes into flame, and at the other 
there is a broad bow window of dia.- 
mond panes, which looks down upon 
the street. The four men at the table 
were strangers to each other, but as 
they picked at the grilled bones, and 
sipped their Scotch and soda, they 
conversed with such charming anima¬ 
tion that a visitor to the Club, which 
does not tolerate visitors, would have 

11 



__ IN T H E F 0 O 

counted them as friends of long ac- 
quaintanee, certainly not as English¬ 
men who had met for the first time, 
and without the form of an introduc¬ 
tion. But it is the etiquette and tradi¬ 
tion of the Grill, that whoever enters it 
must speak with whomever he finds 
there. It is to enforce this rule that 
there is but one long table, and whether 
• there are twenty men at it or two, the 

waiters, supporting the rule, will place 
them side by side. 

For this reason the four strangers at 
suppei W6r6 seated together, with the 
candles gi-ouped about them, and the 
long length of the table cutting a white 
path through the outer gloom. 

1 lepeat, .said the gentleman with 
the black pearl stud, “ that the days for 
romantic adventure and deeds of fool¬ 
ish daring have pas.sed, and that the 
fault lies with ourselves. Voyages to 
the pole I do not catalogue as advon- 
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tures. That African explorer, young 
Chetney, who turned up yesterday after 
he was supposed to have died in 
Uganda, did nothing adventurous. He 
made maps and explored the sources of 
rivers. He was in constant danger, but 
the presence of danger does not con¬ 
stitute adventure. Were that so, the 
chemist who studies high explosives, 
or who investigates deadly poisons, 
passes through adventures daily. No, 

‘ adventures are for the adventui’ous.’ 
But one no longer ventures. The spirit 
of it has died of inertia. We are 
grown too practical, too just, above 
all, too sensible. In this room, for in¬ 
stance, members of this Club have, at 
the sword’s point, disputed the proper 
scanning of one of Pope’s couplets- 
Over so weighty a matter as spilled 
Burgundy on a gentleman’s cuff, ten 
men fought across this table, each with 
his rapier in one hand and a candle 

13 




I N T H E F 0 G 

in the other. All ten were wounded, 
question of the spilled Burgundy 
jf concerned but two of thorn. The eisht 

j o 

others engaged because they were men 
of ‘ spirit.’ They were, indeed, the first 
gentlemen of the day. To-iiight, were 
you to spill Burgundy on my cuff, were 
you even to insult me grossly, these 
gentlemen would not consider it incum¬ 
bent upon them to kill each other. 
They would separate us, and to-morrow 
morning appear as witnesses against us 
at Bow Street. We have here to-night, 
in the persons of Sir Andrew and my¬ 
self, an illustration of how the ways 
have changed.” 

The men around the table turned 
and glanced toward the gentleman in 
front of the fireplace. He was an 
elderly and somewhat portly person, 
with a kindly, wrinkled countenance, 
which wore continually a smile of al¬ 
most childish confidence and good- 
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nature* It was a face which the 
illustrated prints had made intimately 
familiar. He held a book from him at 
arm’s-length, as if to adjust his eye¬ 
sight, and his brows were knit with 
interest. 

“ Now, were this the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury,” continued the gentleman with 
the black pearl, “ when Sir Andrew 
left the Club to-night I would have 
him bound and gagged and thrown 
into a sedan chair. The watch would 
not interfere, the passers-by would take 
to their heels, my hired bullies and 
ruffians would convey him to some 
lonely spot where we would guard him 
until morning. Nothing would come 
of it, except added reputation to my¬ 
self as a gentleman of adventurous 
spirit, and possibly an essay in the 
‘Tatler,’ with stars for names, en¬ 
titled, let us say, ‘ The Budget and 
the Baronet.’ ” 
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“ But to what end, sir? ” inquired 
the youngest of the members. “And 
why Sir Andrew, of all persons — why 
should you select him for this adven¬ 
ture? ” 

The gentleman with the black pearl 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘It would prevent him speaking in 
the House to-night. The Navy In¬ 
crease Bill,” he added gloomily, “It 
is a Government measure, and Sir 
Andrew speaks for it. And so great is 
his influence and so large his follow¬ 
ing that if he does” —the gentleman 
laughed ruefully —“if he does, it will 
go through. Now, had I the spirit of 
our ancestors,” he exclaimed, “I would 
bring chloroform from the nearest 
chemist’s and drug him in that chair. 
I would tumble his unconscious form 
into a hansom cab, and hold him pris¬ 
oner until daylight. If I did, I would 
save the British taxpayer the cost of 

16 



IN THE FOG 

five more battleships, many millions 
of pounds.” 

The gentlemen again turned, and 
“ surveyed the baronet with freshened 
interest. The honorary member of the 
Gnliy whose accent already had be¬ 
trayed him as an American, laughed 

softly. 

“ To look at him now,” he said, “ one 
would not guess he was deeply con¬ 
cerned with the affairs of state.” 

The others nodded silently. 

“He has not lifted his eyes from 
that book since we first entered,” added 
the youngest member. “ He surely 
cannot mean to speak to-night.” 

“Oh, yes, he will speak,” muttered 
the one with the black pearl moodily. 
“ During these last hours of the session 
the House sits late, but when the Navy 
bill comes up on its third reading he 
will be in his place — and he will pass 
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The fourth member, a stout and florid 
gentleman of a somewhat sporting 
appearance, in a short smoking-jacket 
and black tie, sighed enviously. 

“ Fancy one of us being as cool as 
that, if he knew he had to stand up 
within an hour and rattle off a speech 
in Parliament. I'd be in a devil of a 
funk myself. And yet he is as keen 
over that book he’s reading as though 

he had nothing before him until bed¬ 
time.” 

“Yes, see how eager he is,” whis¬ 
pered the youngest member. “ He does 
not lift his eyes even now when he 
cuts the pages. It is probably ah Ad¬ 
miralty Report, or some other weighty 
work of statistics which bears upon his 
speech.” 

The gentleman with the black pearl 
laughed morosely. 

“The weighty work in which the 
eminent statesman is so deeply en- 

is 
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i 

grossed,”he said, “is called ‘The Great 
Eand Robbery.’ It is a detective novel, 
for sale at all bookstalls.” 

The American raised his eyebrows 
in disbelief. 

“‘The Great Rand Robbery’f” he 
repeated incredulously. “ What an 
odd taste! ” 

“ It is not a taste, it is his vice,” 
returned the gentleman with the pearl 
stud. “ It is his one dissipation. He is 
noted for it. You, as a stranger, could 
hardly be expected to know of this 
idiosyncrasy. Mr. Gladstone sought 
relaxation in the Greek poets. Sir 
Andrew finds his in Gaboriau. Since 
I have been a member of Parliament I 
have never seen him in the library 
without a shilling shocker in his hands. 
He brings them even into the sacred 
precincts of the House, and from the 
Government benches reads them con¬ 
cealed inside his hat. Once started on 
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a tale of murder, robbery, and sudden 
death, nothing can tear him from it, 
not even the call of the division bell, 
nor of hunger, nor the prayers of the 
party Whip. He gave up his country 
house because when he journeyed to 
it in the train he woiild become so 
absorbed in his detective stories that 
he was invariablj^ carried past his sta¬ 
tion.’^ The member of Parliament 
twisted his pearl stud nervously, and 
bit at the edge of his mustache. “ If it 
only were the first pages of ‘ The Rand 
Robbery' that he were reading," he 
murmured bitterly, “ instead of the 
last! With such another book as that, 
I swear I could hold him here until 
morning. There would be no need of 
chloroform to keep him from the 
House." 

The eyes of all were fastened upon 
Sir Andrew, and each saw with fascina¬ 
tion that with his forefinger he was 

20 
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IN THE FOG 

now separating the last two pages of 
the book. The member of Parliament 
struck the table softly with bis open 
palm. 

“I would give a hundred pounds,” 
he whispered, “ if I could place in his 
hands at this moment a new story of 
Sherlock Holmes—a thousand pounds,’ ’ 
he added wildly—“five thousand 
pounds! ’ ’ 

The American observed the speaker 
sharply, as though the words bore to 
him some special application, and then 
at an idea which apparently had but 
just come to him, smiled in great em¬ 
barrassment. 

Sir Andrew ceased reading, but, as 
though still under the influence of the 
book, sat looking blankly into the open 
fire. For a brief space no one moved 
until the baronet withdrew his eyes, 
and, with a sudden start of recollec¬ 
tion, felt anxiously for his watch. He 
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scanned its face eagerly, and scrambled 
to his feet. 

The voice of the American instantly 
broke the silence in a high, nervous 
accent. 

“ And yet Sherlock Holmes himself,” 
he cried, “ could not decipher the mys¬ 
tery which to-night baffles the police 
of London,” 

At these unexpected words, which 
carried in them something of the tone 
of a challenge, the gentlemen about 
the table started as suddenly as though 
the American had fired a pistol in the 
air, and Sir Andrew halted abruptly 
and stood observing him with grave 
surprise. 

The gentleman with the black pearl 
was the first to recover. 

“Yes, yes,” he said eagerly, throw¬ 
ing himself across the table, “ A mys¬ 
tery that baffles the police of London. 


IN THE FOG 

I have heard nothing of it. Tell us at 
once, pray do —tell us at once. 

The American flushed uncomfort¬ 
ably, and picked uneasily at the table- 

, cloth. 

“ No one but the police has heard 
of it,’’ he murmured, “ and they only 
through me. It is a remarkable crime, 
to which, unfortunately, I am the only 
person who can bear witness. Because 
I am the only witness, I am, in spite 
of my immunity as a diplomat, de¬ 
tained in London by the authorities of 
Scotland Yard. My name,’’ he said, 
inclining his head politely, “ is Sears, 
Lieutenant Ripley Sears of the United 
States Navy, at present Naval Attache 
to the Court of Russia. Had I not 
been detained to-day by the police I 
would have started this morning for 
Petersburg.’ ’ 

The gentleman w the black pearl 

interrupted with so pronounced an ex- 
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IN THE FOG 

clamation of excitement and deliglit 
that the American stammered and 
ceased speaking. 

“ Do you hear, Sir Andrew? ” cried 
the member of Parliament jubilantly. 
“ An American diplomat halted by our 
police because he is the only witness 
of a most remarkable crime —most 
remarkable ci*ime, I believe you said, 
sir,” he added, bending eagerly toward 
the naval officer, “ which has occurred 
in London in many years.’^ 

The American moved his head in 
assent and glanced at the two other 
members. They were looking doubt¬ 
fully at him, and the face of each 
showed that he was greatly perplexed. 

Sir Andrew advanced to within the 
light of the candles and drew a chair 
toward him. 

“ The crime must be exceptional in¬ 
deed,” he said, “to justify the police 
in interfering with a representative of 

24 
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a friendly power. If I were not forced 
to leave at once, I should take the 
liberty of asking you to tell us the 
details.” 

The gentleman with the pearl pushed 
the chair toward Sir Andrew, and mo¬ 
tioned him to be seated. 

“You cannot leave us now,” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Mr. Sears is just about to 
tell us of this remarkable crime. ’ ’ 

He nodded vigorously at the naval 
officer and the American, after first 
glancing doubtfully toward the serv¬ 
ants at the far end of the room, 
leaned forward across the table. The 
others drew their chairs nearer and. 
bent toward him. The baronet glanced 
irresolutely at his watch, and with an 
exclamation of annoyance snapped 
down the lid. “They can wait,” he 
muttered. He seated himself quickly 
and nodded at Lieutenant Sears. 
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If you will be so kind as to begin, 
sir,” he said impatiently. 

“Of course,” said the American, 
“ you understand that I understand that 
I am speaking to gentlemen. The con¬ 
fidences of this Club are inviolate. 
Until the police give the facts to the 
public press, I must consider you my 
confederates. You have heard noth¬ 
ing, you know no one connected with 
this mystery. Even I must remain 
anonymous.” 

The gentlemen seated around him 
nodded gravely. 

“ Of couise, the baronet assented 
with eagerness, “of course.’^ 

“We will refer to it,” said the gen¬ 
tleman with the black pearl, “ as ^ The 
Story of the Naval Attache.' ” 

“ I arrived in London two days ago,” 
said the American, “ and I engaged a 
room at the Bath Hotel. I know very 

few people in London, and even the 
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members of our embassy were stran¬ 
gers to me. But in Hong Kong I had 
become great pals with an officer in 
your navy, who has since retired, and 
who is now living in a small house in 
Rutland Gardens opposite the Knights- 
bridge barracks. I telegraphed him 
that I was in London, and yesterday 
morning I received a most hearty invi¬ 
tation to dine with him the same even¬ 
ing at his house. He is a bachelor, so 
we dined alone and talked over all our 
old days on the Asiatic Station, and of 
the changes which had come to us since 
we had last met there. As I was leav¬ 
ing the next morning for my post at 
Petersburg, and had many letters to 
write, I told him, about ten o’clock, 
that I must get back to the hotel, and 

he sent out his servant to call a 
hansom, 

I^r the next quarter of an hour, as 
we sat talking, we could hear the cab 
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whistle sounding violently from the 
doorstep, but apparently with no result. 

It cannot be that the cabmen are 
on strike, my friend said, as he rose 
and walked to the window. 

“ He pulled back the curtains and at 
once called to me. 

You have never seen a London fog, 
have you?’ he asked. ‘Well, come 
here. This is one of the best, or, 
rather, one of the worst, of them.’ I 
joined him at the window, but I could 
see nothing. Had I not known that 
the house looked out upon the street 
I would have believed that I was facing 
a dead wall. I raised the sash and 
stretched out my head, but still I could 
see nothing. Even the light of the 
street lamps opposite, and in the upper 
windows of the barracks, had been 
smothered in the yellow mist. The 

lights of the room in which I stood 
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penetrated the fog only to the distance 
of a few inches from my eyes. 

“ Below me the servant was still 
sounding his whistle, but I could afford 
to wait no longer, and told my friend 
that I would try and find the way to 
my hotel on foot. He objected, but 
the letters I had to write were for the 
Navy Department, and, besides, I had 
always heard that to be out in a Lon¬ 
don fog was the most wonderful expe¬ 
rience, and I was curious to investigate 
one for myself. 

“ My friend went with me to his front 
door, and laid down a course for me to 
follow. I was first to walk straight 
across the street to the brick wall of the 
Knightsbridge Barracks. I was then 
to feel my way along the wall until .1 
came to a row of houses set back from 
the sidewalk. They would bring me to 
a cross street. On the other side of 
this street was a row of shops which I 
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was to follow until they joined the iron 
railings of Hyde Park. I was to keep 
to the railings until I reached the gates 
at Hyde Park Corner, where I was to 
lay a diagonal course across Piccadilly, 
and tack in toward the railings of 
Green Park. At the end of these rail¬ 
ings, going east, I would find the Wal- 
singham, and my own hotel. 

To a sailor the course did not seem 
difficult, so I bade my friend good¬ 
night and walked forward until my feet 
touched the paving. I continued upon 
it until I reached the curbing of the 
sidewalk. A few steps further, and 
my hands struck the wall of the bar¬ 
racks. I turned in the direction from 
which I had just come, and saw a 
square of faint light cut in the yellow 
fog. I shouted ‘All right,’ and the 
voice of my friend answered, ‘Good 
luck to you.’ The light from his open 
door disappeared with a bang, and I 
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was left alone in a dripping, yellow 
darkness. I have been in the Navy 
for ten years, but I have never known 
such a fog as that of last night, not 
even among the icebergs of Behring 
Sea. There one at least could see the 
light of the binnacle, but. last night I 
could not even distinguish the hand by 
which I guided myself along the bar¬ 
rack wall. At sea a fog is a natural 
phenomenon. It is as familiar as the 
rainbow which follows a storm, it is as 
proper that a fog should spread upon 
the waters as that steam shall rise from 
a kettle. But a fog which springs from 
the paved streets, that rolls between 
solid house-fronts, that forces cabs to 
move at half speed, that drowns police¬ 
men and extinguishes the electric lights 
of the music hall, that to me is incom¬ 
prehensible. It is as out of place as a 
tidal wave in Hyde Park.y. 

“ As I felt my way along the wall, I 
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eucountered other men who were com¬ 
ing from the opposite direction, and 
each time when we hailed each other I 
stepped away from the wall to make 
room for them to pass. But the third 
time I did this, when I reached out my 
hand, the wall had disappeared, and 
the further I moved to find it the 
further I seemed to be sinking into 
space. I had the unpleasant conviction 
that at any moment I might step over 
^ a precipice. Since I had set out I had 
heard no traffic in the street, and now, 
although I listened some minutes, I 
could only distinguish the occasional 
footfalls of pedestrians. Several times 
I called aloud, and once a jocular gen¬ 
tleman answered me, but only to ask 
me where I thought he was,*and then 
even he was swallowed up in the 
silence. Just above me I could make 
out a jet of gas which I guessed came 
from a street lamp, and I moved over 
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to that, and, while I tried to recover 
my bearings, kept my hand on the iron 
post. Except for this flicker of gas, no 
larger than the tip of my finger, I could 
distinguish nothing about me. For the 
rest, the mist hung between me and the 
world like a damp and heavy blanket. 

“ I ^sar voices, but I could not 
tell from whence they came, and the 
scrape of a foot moving cautiously, or 
a muffled cry as some one stumbled, 
were the only sounds that reached me. 

I decided that until some one took 
me in tow I had best remain where I 
was, and it must have been for ten min¬ 
utes that I waited by the lamp, straining 
my ears and hailing distant footfalls, 
in a house near me some people were 
dancing to the music of a Hungarian 
band. I even fancied I could hear the 
windows Jiake to the rhythm of their 
^et, but I could not make out from 
part of the compass the sounds 
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came. And sometimes, as the music 
rose, it seemed close at my baud, and 
again, to be floating high in the air above 
my bead. Although I was surrounded 
by thousands of householders —13 — I 
was as completely lost as though I had 
been set down by night in the Sahara 
Desert. There seemed to be no reason 
in waiting longer for an escort, so 1 
again set out, and at once bumped 
against a low iron fence. At first I be¬ 
lieved this to be an area railing, but on 
following it I found that it stretched for 
a long distance, and that it was pierced 
at regular intervals with gates. I was 
standing uncei-tainly with my hand on 
one of these when a square of light sud¬ 
denly opened in the night, and in it I 
saw, as you see a picture thrown by a 
biograph in a darkened theatre, a young 
gentleman in evening dress, and back of 
him the lights of a hall. I guessed from 
its elevation and distance from the side- 
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Wftlk tli^t tills ligiit must como from 
the door of a house set back from the 
street, and I determined to approach 
it and ask the young man to tell mo 
where I was. But in fumbling with 
the lock of the gate I instinctively bent 
my head, and when I raised it again 
the door had partly closed, leaving only 
a naiTow shaft of light. Whether the 
young man had re-entered the house 
or had left it I could not tell, but I 
hastened to open the gate, and as I 
stepped forward I found myself upon 
an as£__a^walk. At the same instant 
ere was the sound of, quick steps 
pen he path, and some one rushed 
P^t me. I called to him, but he made 

the 

»idewa 

vou^^^^^ - circumstances the 

Ls in“? ® tis reckless¬ 

ness in dashmg so hurriedly through 
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the mist, would have struck me as 
peculiar, but everything was so dis¬ 
torted by the fog that at the moment I 
did not consider it. The door was still 
as he had left it, partly open. I went ^ 
up the path, and, after much fumbling,' 
found the knob of the door-hell and 
gave it a sharp pull. The hell an¬ 
swered me from a great depth and 
distance, but no movement followed 
from inside the house, and although I 
pulled the bell again and again I could 
hear nothing save the dripping of the 
mist about me. I was anxious to be 
on my way, but unless I knew where 
I was going there was little chance of 
my making any speed, and I was detei- 
mined that until I learned my bearings 
I would not venture back into the fog. 
So I pushed the door open and stepped 

into the house. 

“ I found myself in a long and nar¬ 
row hall, upon which doors opened 
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from either side. At the end of the 
hall was a staircase with a balustrade 
which ended in a sweeping curve. The 
balustrade was covered with heavy Per¬ 
sian rugs, and the walls of the hall were 
also hung with them. The door on my 
left was closed, but the one nearer me 
on the right was open, and as I stepped 
opposite to it I saw that it was a sort 
of reception or waiting-room, and that 
it was empty. The door below it was 
also open, and with the idea that I 
would sui’ely find some one there, I 
walked on up the hall. I was in even¬ 
ing dress, and I felt I did not look like 
a burglar, so I had no great fear that, 
should I encounter one of the inmates 
of the house, he would shoot me on 
sight. The second door in the hall 
opened into a dining-room. This was 
also empty. One person had been 
dining at the table, but the cloth had 
not been cleared away, and a flickering 
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candle showed half-filled wineglasses 
and the ashes of cigarettes. The greater 
part of the room was in complete 
darkness. 

“ By this time I had grown conscious 
of the fact that I was wandering about 
in a strange house, and that, apparently, 
I was alone in it. The silence of the 
place began to try my nerves, and in a 
sudden, unexplainable panic I started 
for the open street. But as I turned, I 
saw a man sitting on a bench, which 
the curve of the balustrade had hidden 
from me. His eyes were shut, and he 
was sleeping soundly. 

“ The moment before I had been be¬ 
wildered because I could see no one, 
but at sight of this man I was much 
more bewildered. 

“ He was a veiy large man, a giant in 
height, with long yellow hair which 
hiino* below his shoulders. He was 

ft 

dressed in a red silk shirt that was 
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belted at the waist and hung outside 
black velvet trousers which, in turn, 
were stuffed into high black boots. I 
recognized the costume at once as that 
of a Russian servant, but what a Rus¬ 
sian servant in his native livery could 
be doing in a private house in Knights- 
bridge was incomprehensible. — 

“ I advanced and touched the man 
on the shoulder, and after an effort ho 
awoke, and, on seeing me, sprang to 
his feet and began bowing rapidly and 
'making deprecatory gestures. I had 
picked up enough Russian in Peters¬ 
burg to make out that the man was 
apologizing for having fallen asleep, 
and I also was able to explain to him 
that I desired to see his master. 

nodded vigorously, and said, 
‘Will the Excellency come this way? 
The Princess is here.’ 

“ I distinctly made out the word 
‘princess,’ and I was a good deal em- 
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barrassed. I had thought it would be 
easy enough to explain my intrusion to 
a man, but how a woman would look 
at it was another matter, and as I fol¬ 
lowed him down the hall I was some¬ 
what puzzled. 

“As we advanced, he noticed that 
the front door was standing open, and 
with an exclamation of surprise, has¬ 
tened toward it and closed it. Then 
he rapped twice on the door of what 
was apparently the drawing-room. 
There was no reply to his knock, and 
he tapped again, and then timidly, and 
cringing subserviently, opened the door 
and stepped inside. He withdrew him¬ 
self at once and stared^tupidly at me, 
shaking his head. 

“ ‘ She is not there,’ he said. He 
stood for a moment gazing blankly 
through the open door, and then has¬ 
tened toward the dining-room. The 
solitary candle which still burned there 
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seemed to assui’e him that the room 
also was empty. He came back and 
bowed me toward the drawing-room. 

‘ She is above/ he said; * I will in¬ 
form the Princess of the Excellency’s 
presence.’ 

“Before I could stop him he had 
toned and was running up the stair¬ 
case, leaving me alone at the open door 
of the drawing-room. I decided that 
the adventure had gone quite far 
enough, and if I had been able to ex¬ 
plain to the Russian that I had lost 
my way in the fog, and only wanted to 
get back into the street again, I would 
have left the house on the instant. 

“ Of course, when I first rang the bell 
of the house I had no other expectation 
than that it would be answered by a 
parlor-maid who would direct me on 
my way. I certainly could not then 
foresee that I would disturb a Russian 
princess in her boudoir, or that I 
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might be thrown out by her athletic 
bodyguard. Still, I thought I ought 
not now to leave the house without 
making some apology, and, if the worst 
should come, I could show my card. 
They could hardly believe that a mem¬ 
ber of an Embassy had any designs 
upon the hat-rack. 

“ The room in which I stood was 
dimly lighted, but I could see that, like 
the hall, it was hung with heavy Per¬ 
sian rugs. The corners were filled 
with palms, and there was the unmis¬ 
takable odor in the air of Russian cig¬ 
arettes, and strange, dry scents that 
carried me back to the bazaars of Vladi- 
vostock. Near the front windows was 
a grand piano, and at the other end of 
the room a heavily carved screen of 
some black wood, picked out with ivory. 
The screen was overhung with a canopy 
of silken draperies, and formed a sort 

of alcove, in front of the alcove was 
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spread tlie wbite skin of a polar beai, 
and set on that was one of those low 
Tiu’kish coffee tables. It held a lighted 
spirit-lamp and two gold coffee cups. 

I had heard no movement from above 
stairs, and it must have been fully three 
minutes that I stood waiting, noting 
these details of the room and wonder¬ 
ing at the delay, and at the strange 
silence. 

“And then, suddenly, as my eye 
grew more used to the half-light, I saw, 
projecting from behind the screen as 
though it were stretched along the back 
of a divan, the hand of a man and the 
lower part of his arm, I was as startled 
as though I had come across a footprint 
on a deserted island. Evidently the 
man had been sitting there since I had 
come into the room, even since I had 
entered the house, and he had heard 
the servant knocking upon the door. 

Why he had not declared himself I 
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could not understand, but I supposed 
that possibly he was a guest, with no 
reason to interest himself in the Prin¬ 
cess’s other visitors, or perhaps, for 
some reason, he did not wish to be ob¬ 
served. I [could see nothing of him 
except his hand, but I had an unpleas¬ 
ant feeling that he had^been peering at 
me through the carving ih the screen, 
and that he still was doing so. I 
moved my feet tipisily on the floor and 
said te ntativ ely, ‘ I beg your pardon.’ 

There was no reply, and jthe hand 
did not stir. Apparently the |man was 
bent upon ignoring m^y but as all I 

wished was to apologize for my intru- 

\ 

sion and to leave the hous^', I walked 
up to the alcov e and peered'around it. 
Inside the screen was a divan piled 
with cushions, and on the end of it 
nearer me the man was sitting. He 
was a young Englishman with light 

yellow hair and a deeply bronzed face. 
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He was seated with his arms stretched 
out along the back of the divan, and 
with his head resting against a cushion. 
His attitude was one of complete ease. 
But his mouth had fallen open, and his 
eyes were set with an expression of 
utter horror. At the first glance I saw 
that he was quite dead. 

For a flash of time I was too star¬ 
tled to act, but in the same flash I was 
convinced that the man had met his 
death from no accident, that he had 
not died through any ordinary failure 
of the laws of nature. The expression 
on his face was much too terrible to be 
misinterpreted. It spoke as eloquently 
as words. It told me that before the 
end had come he had watched his death 
approach and threaten him. 

“ I was so sui’e he had been murdered 
that I instinctively looked on the floor 
for the weapon, and, at the same mo¬ 
ment, out of concern for my own 
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safety, quickly behind me; but the 
silence of the house continued un¬ 
broken. 

“ I have seen a great number of dead 
men; I was on the Asiatic Station dur¬ 
ing the Japanese-Chinese war. I was 
in Port Arthur after the massacre. So 
a dead man, for the , single reason that 
he is dead, does not repel me, and, 
though I knew that there was no liope 
that this man was alive, still for de¬ 
cency’s sake, I felt his pulse, and while 
I kept my ears alert for any sound from 
the floors above me, I pulled open his 
shirt and placed my hand upon his 
heart. My fingers instantly touched 
upon the opening of a wound, and as I 
withdrew them I found them wet with 
blood. He was in evening dress, and 
in the wide bosom of his shirt I found 
a narrow slit, so narrow that in the 
dim light it was scarcely discernable. 
The wound was no wider than the 
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smallest blade Qf a pocket-knife, but 
when I stripped the shirt away from 
the chest and left it bare, I found that 
the weapon, narrow as it was, had been 
long enough to reach his heart. There 
is no need to tell you .how I felt as I 
stood by the body of this boy, for he 
was hardly older than a boy, or of the 
thoughts that came into my head. 1* 
was bitterly sorry for this stranger, 
bitterly indignant at his- murderer, and, 
at the same time, selfishly concerned 
for my own safety and for the notoriety 
which I saw was sure to follow. My 
instinct was to leave the body where it 
lay, and to hide myself in the fog, but 
I also felt that since a succession of 
accidents had made me the only wit¬ 
ness to a crime, my duty was to make 
myself a good witness and to assist to 
establish the facts of this murder. 

“ That it might possibly be a suicide, 
and not a murder, did not disturb 
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me for a moment. The fact that the 
weapon had disappeared, and the ex¬ 
pression on the boy’s face were enough 
to convince, at least me, that he had 
had no hand in his own death. I 
judged it, therefore, of the first import¬ 
ance to discover who was in the house, 
or, if they had escaped from it, who 
had been in the house before I entered 
it I had seen one man leave it; but 
all I could tell of him was that he was 
a young man, that he was in evening 
dress, and that he had fled in such 
haste that he had not stopped to close 
the door behind him. 

“ The Russian servant I had found 
apparently asleep, and, unless he acted 
a part with supreme skill, he was a 
stupid and ignorant boor, and as inno¬ 
cent of the murder as myself. There 
was still the Russian princess whom he 
had expected to find, or had pretended 

to expect to find, in the same room with 
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the murdered man. I judged that she 
must now be either upstairs with the 
'servant, or that she had, without his 
knowledge, already fled from the house. 
When I recalled his apparently genuine 
surprise at not finding her in the draw¬ 
ing-room, this latter supposition seemed 
the more probable. Nevertheless, I de¬ 
cided that it was my duty to make a 
search, and after a second hurried look 
for the weapon among the cushions of 
the divan, and upon the floor, I cau¬ 
tiously crossed the hall and entered 
the dining-room, 

“ The single candle was still flicker¬ 
ing in the draught, and showed only 
the white cloth. The rest of the room 
was di'aped in shadows. I picked up 
the candle, and, lifting it high above 
Kiy head, moved around the corner of 
the table. Either my nerves were on 
such a stretch that no shock could 
strain them fmther, or my mind was 
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inoculated to horrors^ for I did not cry 
out at what I saw nor retreat from it. 
Immediately at my feet was the body 
of a beautiful woman, lying at full 
length upon the floor, her arms flung 
out on either side of her, and her 
white face and shoulders gleaming dully 
in the unsteady light of the candle. 
Around her throat was a great chain of 
diamonds, and the light played upon 
these and made them flash and blaze in 
tiny flames. But the woman who wore 
them was dead, and I was so certain as 
to how she had died that without an 
instant’s hesitation I dropped on my 
knees beside her and placed my hands 
above her heart. My fingers again 
touched the thin slit of a wound. I 
had no doubt in my mind but that this 
was the Russian princess, and when I 
lowered the candle to her face I was 
assured that this was so. Her features 
showed the finest lines of both the Slav 
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and the Jewess; the eyes were black, 
the hair blue-black and wonderfully 
heavy, and her skin, even in death, was 
rich in color. She was a surpassingly 
beautiful woman. 

“I rose and tried to light another 
candle with the one I held, but I found 
that my hand was so unsteady that I 
could not keep the wicks together. It 
was my intention to again search for 
this strange dagger which had been 
used to kill both the English boy and 
the beautiful princess, but before I 
could light the second candle I heard 
footsteps descending the stairs, and the 

Russian servant appeared in the door¬ 
way. 

“ My face was in darkness, or I am 
sure that at the sight of it he would 
have taken alarm, for at that moment 
I was not sure but that this man him¬ 
self was the murderer. His own face 
was plainly visible to me in the light 
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from the hall, and I could see that it 
wore an expression of dull bewilder¬ 
ment. I stepped quickly toward him 
and took a firm hold upon his wrist. 

“ ‘ She is not there/ he said. ‘ The 
Princess has gone. They have all 
gone.’ 

‘‘‘Who have gone!’ I demanded. 
‘ Who else has been here? ’ 

“ ‘ The two Englishmen/ he said. 

“ * What two Englishmen? ’ I de¬ 
manded. ‘ What are their names? ’ 

“ The man now saw by my manner 
that some question of great moment 
hung upon his answer, and he began to 
protest that he did not know the names 
of the visitors and that until that even¬ 
ing he had never seen them. 

“ I guessed that it was my tone which 
frightened him, so I took my hand off 
his wrist and spoke less eagerly. 

“ ‘ How long have they been here? ’ 

I asked, ‘ and when did they go? ’ 
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“ He pointed behind him toward the 
drawing-room. 

* One sat there with the Princess/ 
he said; ‘the other came after I had 


placed the coffee in the drawing-room. 
The two Englishmen talked together 
and the Princess returned here to the 
table. She sat there in that chair, and 
I brought her cognac and cigarettes. 
Then I sat outside upon the bench. It 
was a feast day, and I had been drink¬ 
ing. Pardon, Excellency, but I fell 
asleep. When I woke, your Excellency 
was standing by me, but the Princess 
and the two Englishmen had gone. 
That is all I know.’ 


I believed that the man was telling 

me the truth. His fright had passed, 

and he was now apparently puzzled, 
but not alarmed. 


X ou must remember the names of 
the Englishmen,’ I urged. ‘Try to 

t ink. When you announced them to 
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the Princess what name did you 
give? ^ 

“ At this question he exclaimed with 
pleasure, and, beckoning to me, ran 
hurriedly down the hall and into the 
drawing-room. In the corner furthest 
from the screen was the piano, and on 
it was a silver tray. He picked this up 
and, smiling with pride at his own in¬ 
telligence, pointed at two cards that 
lay upon it. I took them up and read 
the names engraved upon them.” 

The American paused abruptly, and 
glanced at the faces about him, “I 
read the names,” he repeated. He 
spoke with gi*eat reluctance. 

“Continue!” cried the Baronet, 

sharply. 

“ I read the names,” said the Amer¬ 
ican with evident distaste, “and the 
family name of each was the same. 
They were the names of two brothers. 

One is well known to you. It is that 
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of the African explorer of whom this 
gentleman was just speaking. I mean 
the ESarl of Chetney. The other was 
the name of his brother, Lord Ai'thur 

Chetney.” 

The men at the table fell back as 
though a trapdoor had fallen open at 
their feet. 

*‘Lord Chetney 1” they exclaimed in 
chorus. They glanced at each other 
and back to the American with every 
expression of concern and disbelief. 

“It is impossible!” cried the Baro¬ 
net. “ Why, my dear sir, young Chet¬ 
ney only arrived from Africa yesterday. 
It was so stated in the evening papers.” 

The jaw of the American set in a 
resolute square, and he pressed his lips 
together. 

“You are perfectly right, sir,” he 
said, “ Lord Chetney did arrive in Lon¬ 
don yesterday morning, and yesterday 
night I found his dead body,” 
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The youngest member present was 
the first to recover. He seemed much 


less concerned over the identity of the 
murdered man than at the interruption 


of the narrative. ^ 

“ Oh, please let him go on! ” he cried. 
“What happened then! You say you 
found two visiting cards. How do you 
know which card was that of the mur¬ 
dered man? ” 


The American, before he answered, 
waited until the chorus of exclamations 
had ceased. Then he continued as 
though he had not been interrupted. 

“ The instant I read the names upon 
the cards,’’ he said, “I ran to the screen 
and, kneeling beside the dead man, be¬ 
gan a search through his pockets. My 
hand at once fell upon a card-case, and 
I found on all the cards it contained 
the title of the Earl of Chetney. His 
watch and cigarette-case also bore his 

name. These evidences, and the fact 
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of his bronzed skin, and that his cheek¬ 
bones were worn with fever, con¬ 
vinced me that the dead man was the 
African explorer, and the boy who had 
fled past me in the night w^as Arthur, 
his younger brother. 

“ I was so intent upon my search that 
I had forgotten the servant, and 1 was 
still on my knees when I heard a cry 
behind me. I turned, and saw the man 
gazing down at the body in abject 
horror. 

“ Before I could rise, he gave another 
cry of terror, and, flinging himself into' 
the hall, raced toward the door to the 
street. I leaped after him, shouting to 
him to halt, but before I could reach 
the hall he had torn open the door, and 
I saw him spring out into the yellow 
fog. I cleared the steps in a jump and 
ran down the garden walk but just as 
the gate clicked in front of me. I had 
it open on the instant, and, following 
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the sound of the man’s footsteps, I 
raced after him across the open street. 
He, also, could hear me, and he instantly 
stopped running, and there was absolute 
silence. He was so near that I almost 
fancied I could hear him panting, and 
I held my own breath to listen. But 
I could distinguish nothing but the 
dripping of the mist about us, and from 
far off the music of the Hungarian 
band, which I had heard when I first 
lost myself. 

‘‘All I could see was the square of 
light from the door I had left open 
behind me, and a lamp in the hall 
beyond it flickering in the draught. 
But even as I watched it, the flame of 
the lamp was blown violently to and 
fro, and the door, caught in the same 
current of air, closed slowly. I knew 
if it shut I could not again enter the 
house, and I imshed madly toward it. 

I believe I even shouted out, as though 
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it were something human which I could 
compel to obey me, and then I caught 
my foot against the curb and smashed 
into the sidewalk. When I rose to my 
feet I was dizzy and half stunned, and 
though I thought then that I was mov¬ 
ing toward the door, I know now that 
I probably turned directly from it; for, 
as I groped about in the night; calling 
frantically for the police, my fingers 
touched nothing but the dripping fog, 
and the iron railings for which I sought 
seemed to have melted away. For 
many minutes I beat the mist with 
my arms like one at blind man’s buff, 
turning sharply in circles, cursing aloud 
at my stupidity and crying continually 
for help. At last a voice answered me 
from the fog, and I found myself held 
in the circle of a policeman’s lantern. 

^*That is the end of my adventux^e. 
What I have to tell you now is what I 
p learned from the police. 
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“At the statioii-hoiise to which the 
man guided me I related what you have 
just heard. I told them that the house 
they must at once find was one set back 
from the street within a radius of two 
hundred yards from the Knightsbridge 
Barracks, that within fifty yards of it 
some one was giving a dance to the 
music of a Hungarian band, and that 
the railings before it were as high as a 
man’s waist and filed to a point With 
that to work upon, twenty men were at 
once ordered out into the fog to search 
for the house, and Inspector Lyle him¬ 
self was despatched to the home of Lord 
Edam, Chetney’s father, with a warrant 
for Lord Arthur’s arrest. I was thanked 
and dismissed on my own recognizance. 

“ This morning, Inspector Lyle called 
on me, and from him I learned the 
police theory of the scene I have just 
described. 

“ Apparently I had wandered very far 
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in the fog, for up to noon to-day the 
house had not been found, nor had 
they been able to arrest Lord Arthur. 
He did not return to his father’s house 
last night, and there is no trace of him; 
but from what the police knew of the 
past lives of the people I found in that 
lost house, they have evolved a theory, 
and their theory is that the murders 
were committed by Lord Arthur. 

“ The infatuation of his elder brother, 
Lord Chetney, for a Russian princess, so 
Inspector Lyle tells me, is well known 
to every one. About two years ago the 
Princess Zichy, as she calls herself, 
and he were constantly together, and 
Chetney mformed his friends that they 
were about to be married. The woman 
was notorious in two continents, and 
when Lord Edam heard of his son’s 
infatuation he appealed to the police 
for her record. 

It is through his having applied to 
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them that they know so much concern¬ 
ing her and her relations with the 
Chetneys. From the police Lord Edam 
learned that Madame Zichy had once 
been a spy in the employ of the Rus¬ 
sian Third Section, but that lately she 
had been repudiated by her own gov¬ 
ernment and was living by her wits, by 
blackmail, and by her beauty. Lord 
Edam laid this record before his son, 
but Chetney either knew it already or 
the woman persuaded him not to be¬ 
lieve in it, and the father and son 
parted in great anger. Two days later 
the marquis altered his will, leaving all 
of his money to the younger brother, 

Arthur. 

“ The title and some of the landed 

I 

property he could not keep from Chet- 
nej', hut he swore if his son saw the 
woman again that the will should stand 
as it was, and he would be left without 


a penny. 
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“ This was about eighteen mouths 
ago, when apparently Chetney tired of 
the Princess, and suddenly went off to 
shoot and explore in Central Africa. 
No word came from him, except that 
twice he was reported as having died 
of fever in the jungle, and finally two 
traders reached the coast who said they 
had seen his body. This was accepted 
by all as conclusive, and young Arthui' 
was recognized as the heir to the Edam 
I millions. On the strength of this sup- 
I position he at once began to borrow 
enormous sums from the .money lend- 
‘ ers. This is of great importance, as 
7 the police believe it was these debts 
I which drove him to the murder of his 
r brother. Yesterday, as you know, Lord 
^ Chetney suddenly returned from the 
grave, and it was the fact that for two 
years he had been considered as dead 
which lent such importance to his re¬ 
turn and which gave rise to those col- 
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umns of detail concerning him which 
appeared in all the afternoon papers. 
But, obviously, during his absence he 
had not tired of the Princess Zichy, for 
we know that a few hours after he 
reached London he sought her out. 
His brother, who had also learned of 
his reappearance through the papers, 
probably suspected which would be the 
house he would first visit, and followed 
him there, arriving, so the Russian 
servant tells us, while the two were at 
coffee in the drawing-room. The Prin¬ 
cess, then, we also learn from the 
servant, withdrew to the dining-room, 
leaving the brothers together. What 
happened one can only guess. 

“ Lord Arthur knew now that when 
it was discovered he was no longer the 
heir, the money-lenders would come 
down upon him. The police believe 
that he at once sought out his brother 

to beg for money to cover the post- 
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obits, but that, considering the sum 
he needed was several hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, Chetney re¬ 
fused to give it him. No one knew 
that Arthur had gone to seek out his 
brother. They were alone. It is pos¬ 
sible, then, that in a passion of disap¬ 
pointment, and crazed with the disgrace 
which he saw before him, young Arthiur 
made himself the heir beyond further 
question. The death of his brother 
would have availed nothing if the 
woman remained alive. It is then pos¬ 
sible that he crossed the hall, and with 
the same weapon which made him Lord 
Edam’s heir destroyed the solitary wit¬ 
ness to the murder. The only other 
person who could have seen it was 
sleeping in a drunken stupor, to which 
fact undoubtedly he owed his life, 
^dyet,” concluded the Naval Attach^, 
leaning forward and marking each word 
with his finger, “ Lord Arthur blun- 
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dered fatally. In his haste he left the 
door of the house open, so giving ac¬ 
cess to the first passer-by, and he forgot 
that when he entered it he had handed 
his card to the seiwant. That piece of 
paper may yet send him to the gallows. 
In the mean time he has disappeared 
completely, and somewhere, in one of 
the millions of streets of this great 
capital, in a locked and empty house, 
lies the body of his brother, and of the 
woman his brother loved, undiscovered, 
unburied, and with their murder un¬ 
avenged.” 

In the discussion which followed the 
conclusion of the story of the Naval 
Attache the gentleman with the pearl 
took no part. Instead, he arose, and, 
beckoning a servant to a far corner of 
the room, whispered earnestly to him 
until a sudden movement on the part 
of Sir Andrew caused him to return 

I 

hurriedly to the table. 
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“There are several points in Mr. 
Sears's story I want explained/’ he cried. 
“Be seated, Sir Andrew,” he begged. 
“ Let us have the opinion of an expert. 
1 do not care what the police think, I 
want to know what you think.” 

But Sir Henry rose reluctantly from 
his chair. 

“ I should like nothing better than to 
discuss this,” he said. “ But it is most 
important that I proceed to the House. 
I should have been there some time 
ago.” He turned toward the servant 
and directed him to call a hansom. 

The gentleman with the pearl stud 
looked appealingly at the Naval At¬ 
tache. “ There are surely many details 
that you have not told us,” he urged. 
“Some you have forgotten.” 

The Baronet interrupted quickly. 

I trust not,” he said, “for I could 
not possibly stop to hear them.” 

The story is finished,” declared the 
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Naval Attach^; “ until Lord Arthur is 
arrested or the bodies are foirnd there 
is nothing more to tell of either Chet- 
ney or the Princess Zichy.” 

“Of Lord Chetney perhaps not,” 
inten-upted the sporting-looking gentle¬ 
man with the black tie, “ but there ’ll 
always be something to tell of the 
Princess Zichy. I know enough sto¬ 
ries about her to fill a book. She was 
a most remarkable woman.” The 
speaker dropped the end of his cigar 
into his coffee cup and, taking his case 
from his pocket, selected a fresh one. 
As he did so he laughed and held up 
the case that the others might see it. 
It was an ordinary cigar-case of well- 
worn pig-skin, with a silver clasp. 

“ The only time I ever met her,” he 
said, “ she tried to rob me of this. 

The Baronet regarded him closely. 

“ She tried to rob you? ” he repeated. 

“ Tried to rob me of this ” continued 
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.the gentleman in the black tie, “and 
of the Czarina’s diamonds.” His tone 
was one of mingled admiration and 
injury. 

“The Czarina’s diamonds! ” exclaimed 
the' Baronet. He glanced quickly and 
suspiciously at the speaker, and then at 
the others about the table. But their 
faces gave evidence of no other emotion 
than that of ordinary interest. 

“Yes, the Czarina’s diamonds,” re¬ 
peated the man with the black tie. 
“ItNwas a necklace of diamonds. I 

. V 

was t^d to take them to the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris who was to de¬ 
liver theto at Moscow. I am a Queen’s 
Messengey,” he added. 

“ Oh, I ^see,”, exclaimed Sir Andi^ew 
in a tone oi^ relief. “ And you say that 
this same P^rincess Zichy, one of the 
victims of tliis double murder, endeav¬ 
ored to rob yoU of—of—^that cigar-case.” 

“And the Czarina’s diamonds,” an- 
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swered the Queen’s Messenger imper¬ 
turbably. “ It’s not much of a story, 
but it gives you au idea of the woman’s 
character. The robbery took place be¬ 
tween Paris and Marseilles.” 

The Baronet interrupted him with an 
abrupt movement, “ No, no,” he cried, 
shaking his head in protest. “ Do not 
tempt me. I really cannot listen. I 
must be at the House in ten minutes,” 

“ I am sorry,” said the Queen’s Mes¬ 
senger. He turned to those seated 
about him, “I wonder if the other 
gentlemen—” he inquired tentatively. 
There was a chorus of polite murmurs, 
and the Queen’s Messenger, bowing his 
head in acknowledgment, took a pre¬ 
paratory sip from his glass. At the 
same moment the servant to whom the 
man with the black pearl had spoken, 
slipped a piece of paper into his hand. 
He glanced at it, frowned, and threw it 
under the table, 
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Th© servaut bowed to the Baronet. 

“Your hansom is waiting, Sir An¬ 
drew,” he said. 

“The necklace was worth twenty 
thousand pounds,” began the Queen s 
Messenger. “It was a present from 
the Queen of England to celebrate ’ ’ 
The Baronet gave an exclamation of 
angry annoyance. 

“Upon my word, this is most pro¬ 
voking,” he interrupted. “I really 
ought not to stay. But I certainly 
mean to hear this.” He turned irrita¬ 
bly to the servant. “Tell the hansom 
to wait,” he commanded, and, with an 
air of a boy who is playing truant, 
slipped guiltily into his chair. 

The gentleman with the black pearl 
smiled blandly, and rapped upon the 
table. 

V 

“ Order, gentlemen,” he said. “ Order 
for the story of the Queen’s Messenger 
and the Czarina’s diamonds.” 
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“ necklace was a present from 

^ the Queen of England to the 
Czarina of Russia/’ began the Queen’s 
Messenger. “It was to celebrate the 
occasion of the Czar’s coronation. Our 
Foreign Office knew that the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris was to proceed to 
Moscow for that ceremony, and I was 
directed to go to Paris and turn over the 
necklace to him. But when I reached 
Paris I found he had not expected me for 
a week later and was taking a few days’ 
vacation at Nice. His people asked me 
to leave the necklace with them at the 
Embassy, but I had been charged to 
get a receipt for it from the Ambassador 
himself, so I started at once for Nice. 
The fact that Monte Carlo is not two 
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thousand miles from Nice may have 
had something to do with making me 
cany out my instructions so carefully, 

“ Now, how the Princess Zichy came 
to find out about the necklace I don’t 
know, but I can guess. As you have 
just heard, she was at one time a spy 
in the service of the Eussian govern¬ 
ment. And after they dismissed her 
she kept up her acquaintance with 
many of the Russian agents in London. 
It is probable that through one of them 
she learned that the necklace was to be 
sent to Moscow, and which one of the 
Queen’s Messengers had been detailed 
to take it there. Still, I doubt if even 
that knowledge would have helped her 
if she had not also known something 
which I supposed no one else in the 
world knew but myself and one other 
man. And, curiously enough, the other 
man was a Queen’s Messenger too, and 

a friend of mine. You must know that 
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up to the time of this robbery I had 
always coucealed my despatches in a 
manner peculiarly my own. I got the 
idea from that play called ‘ A Scrap of 
Paper.’ In it a man wants to hide a 
certain coijrpromising document. He 
know^‘^tfiat all his rooms will be se¬ 
cretly Searched for it, so he puts it in 
a torn envelope and sticks it up where 
any one can see it on his mantel shelf. 
The result is that the woman who is 
‘ ransacking the house to find it looks in 
all the unlikely places, but passes over 
the scrap of paper that is just imder 
her nose. Sometimes the papers and 
packages they give us to carry about 
Europe are of very great value, and 
• sometimes they are special makes of 
cigarettes, and orders to court dress¬ 
makers. Sometimes*we know what we 
are carrying and sometimes we do not. 
If it is a large sum of money or a treaty, 
they generally tell us. But, as a rule, 
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we have no knowledge of what the 
package contains; so, to be on the safe 
side, we naturally take just as great 
care of it as though we knew it held 
the terms of an ultimatum or the crown 
jewels. As a rule, my confreres carry 
the official packages in a despatch-box, 
which is just as obvious as a lady’s 
jewel bag in the hands of her maid. 
Every one knows they are carrying 
something of value. They put a pre¬ 
mium on dishonesty.. Well, after I saw 
the ‘ Scrap of Paper ’ play, I determined 
to put the government valuables in the 
most unlikely place that any one would 
look for them. So I used to hide the 
documents they gave me inside my rid¬ 
ing-boots, and small articles, such as 
money or jewels, I carried in an old 
* cigar-case. After I took to using my 
case for that purpose I bought a new 
one, exactly like it, for my cigars. But 
to avoid mistakes, I had my initials 
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placed on both sides of the new one, 
and the moment I touched the case, 
even in the dark, I could tell which it 
was by the raised initials. 

“No one knew of this except the 
Queen’s Messenger of whom I spoke. 
We once left Paris together on the 
Orient Express. I was going to Con¬ 
stantinople and he was to stop off at 
Vienna. On the journey I told him of 
my peculiar way of hiding things and 
showed him my cigar-case. If I recollect 
rightly, on that trip it held the grand 
crop of St. Michael and St. George, 
which the Queen was sending to our 
Ambassador. The Messenger was very 
much entertained at my scheme, and 
some months later when he met the 
Princess he told her about it as an 
amusing story. Of course, he had no 
idea she was a Russian spy. He didn’t 
Imow anything at all about her, except 
that she was a very attractive woman. 
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It was indiscreet, but could not pos¬ 
sibly have guessed that she could ever 
make any use of what he told her. 

“ Later, after the robbeiy, I remem¬ 
bered that I had informed this young 
chap of my secret hiding-place, and 
when I saw him again I questioned him 
about it. He was greatly distressed, 
and said he had never seen the impor¬ 
tance of the secret. He remembered 
he had told several people of it, and 
among others the Princess Zichy. In 
that way I found out that it was she 
who had robbed me, and I know that 
from the moment I left London she was 
following me and that she knew then 
that the diamonds were concealed in 
my cigar-case. ' 

“ My train for Nice left Paris at ten 
in the morning. When I travel at 
night I generally tell the chef de gave 
that I am a Queen’s Messenger, and he 
gives me a compartment to myself, 
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but in the daytime I take whatever 
offers. On this morning I had found 
an empty compartment, and I had 
tipped the guard to keep every one else 
out, not from any fear of losing the 
diamonds, but because I wanted to 
smoke. He had locked the door, and 
as the last bell had rung I supposed I 
was to travel alone, so I began to ar¬ 
range my traps and make myself com¬ 
fortable. The diamonds in the cigar- 
case were in the inside pocket of my 
waistcoat, and as they made a bulky 
package, I took them out, intending to 
put them in my hand bag. It is a small 
satchel like a bookmaker’s, or those 
hand bags that couriers carry. I wear 
it slung from a strap across my shoul¬ 
der, and, no majtter whether I am sit¬ 
ting or walking, it never leaves me. 

“ I took the cigar-case which held the 
necklace from my inside pocket and 
the case which held the cigars out of 
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the satchel, and while I was searching 
through it for a box of matches I laid 
the two cases beside me on the seat. 

“At that moment the train started, 
but at the same instant there was a 
rattle at the lock of the compartment, 
and a couple of porters lifted and 
shoved a woman through the door, and 
hurled her rugs and umbrellas in after 
her. 

“ Instinctively I reached for the dia¬ 
monds. I shoved them quickly into 
the satchel and, pushing them far down 
to the bottom of the bag, snapped the 
spring lock. Then I put the cigars in 
the pocket of my coat, but. with the 
thought that now that I had a woman 
as a travelling companion I would prob¬ 
ably not be allowed to enjoy them. 

“One of her pieces of luggage had 
fallen at my feet, and a roll of rugs had 
landed at my side. I thought if I hid 

the fact that the lady was not welcome, 
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and at once endeavored to be civil, she 
might permit me to smoke. So I picked 
her hand bag off the floor and asked her 

wlier6 I iniglit place it. j 

“ As I spoke I looked at her for the 

first time, and saw that she was a most 
remarkahly handsome woman. 

“ She smiled charmingly and begged 
me not to disturb myself. Then she 
arranged her own things about her, and, 
opening ,her dressing-bag, took out a 

gold cigarette case. 

“ ‘ Do you-..object to smoke ^ she 

asked. 

“I laughed and assured her I had 
been in great terror lest she might ob¬ 
ject to it herself. 

If you like cigarettes,’ she said, 

‘ will you try some of these? They are 
rolled especially for my husband in 
Russia, and they are supposed to be 
very good.’ 

“ I thanked her, and took one from 
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her case, and I found it so much better 
than my own that I continued to 
smoke her cigarettes throughout the 
rest of the journey. I must say that 
we got on very well. I judged from 
the coronet on her cigarette-case, and 
from her manner, which was quite as 
well bred as that of any woman I ever 
met, that she was some one of impor¬ 
tance, and though she seemed almost 
too good looking to be i^espectable, I 
determined that she was some grande 
dame who was so assured of her posi¬ 
tion that she could afford to be uncon¬ 
ventional. At first she read her novel, 
and then she made some comment on 
the scenery, and finally we began to 
discuss the current politics of the Con¬ 
tinent. She talked of all the uities in . 
Europe, and seemed to know every one 
worth knowing. But she volunteered 
nothing about herself except that she 

frequently made use of the expression, 
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‘When my husband was stationed at 
Vienna,’ or ‘When my husband was 
promoted to Rome. Once she said to 
me, ‘ I have often seen you at Monte 
Carlo. I saw you when you won the 
pigeon championship.’ I told her that 
I was not a pigeon shot, and she gave a 
little start of surprise, ‘ Oh, I beg your 
pardon,’ she said; ‘ I thought you were 
Morton Hamilton, the English cham¬ 
pion.’ As a matter of fact, I do look 
like Hamilton, but I know now that 
her object was to make me think that 
she had no idea as to who I really was. 

She need n’t have acted at all, for I cer- 

\ 

tainly had no suspicions of her, and 
was only too pleased to have so charm¬ 
ing a companion. 

“ The one thing that should have 
made me suspicious was the fact that 
at every station she made some trivial 
excuse to get me out of the compart¬ 
ment. She pretended that her maid 
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was travelling back of us in one 
of the second-class carriages, and kept 
saying she could not imagine why 
the woman did not come to look after 
her, and if the maid did not turn up 
at the next stop, would I be so very 
kind as to get out and bring her 
whatever it was she pretended she 
wanted. 

“ I had taken my di’essing-case from 
the rack to get out a novel, and had left 
it on the seat opposite to mine, and at 
the end of the compartment farthest 
from her. And once when I came back 
from bujdng her a cup of chocolate, or 
from some other fool errand, I found 
her standing at my end of the compart¬ 
ment with both hands on the dressing- 
bag, She looked at me without so 
much as winking an eye, and shoved 
the case carefully into a corner. ‘ Your 

bag slipped off on the floor,^ she said, 
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‘ If you Ve got any bottles in it, you 
had better look and see that they’re 
not broken.’ 

“And I give you my word, I was 
such an ass that I did open the case 
and looked all through it. She must 
have thought I teas a Juggins. I get 
hot all over whenever I remember it. 
But in spite of my dulness, and her 
cleverness, she could n’t gain anything 
by sending me away, because what she 
wanted was in the hand bag and every 
time she sent me away the hand bag 
went with me. 

^ “After the incident of the dressing- 
case her manner changed. Either in 
my absence she had had time to look 
through it, or, when I was examining 
it for broken bottles, she had seen every¬ 
thing it held. 

“ From that moment she must have 
been certain that the cigar-case, in 
which she knew I carried the diamonds, 
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was in the bag that was fastened to my 
body, and from that time on she prob¬ 
ably was plotting how to get it from me. 

Her anxiety became most apparent. 
She dropped the great lady manner, 
and her charming condescension went 
with it. She ceased talking, and, when 
I spoke, answered me irritably, or at 
random. No doubt her mind was en¬ 
tirely occupied with her plan. The 
end of our journey was drawing rapidly 
nearer, and her time for action was 
being cut down with the speed of the 
express train. Even I, unsuspicious 
as I was, noticed that something was 
very wrong with her. I really believe 
that before we reached Marseilles if I 
had not, through my own stupidity, 
given her the chance she wanted, she 
might have stuck a knife in me and 
rolled me out on the rails. But as it 
was, I only thought that the long jour¬ 
ney had tired her. I suggested that it 
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was a very tiding trip, and asked her 
if she would allow me to offer her some 
of my cognac. 

“ She thanked me and said, ‘No,’ and 
then suddenly her eyes lighted, and 
she exclaimed, ‘ Yes, thank you, if you 
'will be so kind.’ 

My flask was in the hand hag, and 
I placed it on my lap and with my 
thumb slipped back the catch. As I 
keep my tickets and railroad guide in 
the bag, I am so constantly openitig it 
that I never bother to lock it, and the 
fact that it is strapped to me has always 
been sufficient protection. But I can 
appreciate now what a satisfaction, and 
what a torment too, it must have been 
to that woman when she saw that the 
bag opened without a key. 

“ While we were crossing the moun¬ 
tains I had felt rather chilly and had 
been wearing a light racing coat. But 

after the lamps were lighted the com- 
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partment became very hot and stuffy, 
and I tound the coat uncomfortable. 
So I stood up, and, after first slipping 
the strap of the bag over my head, I 
placed the bag in the seat next me and 
pulled off the racing coat. I don’t 
blame myself for being careless; the 
bag was still within reach of my hand, 
and nothing would have happened if at 
that exact moment the train had not 
stopped at Aides. It was the combina¬ 
tion of my removing the bag and our 
entering the station at the same instant 
which gave the Princess Zichy the 
chance she wanted to rob me. 

“I needn’t say that she was clever 
enough to take it. The train ran into 
the station at full speed and came to a 
sudden stop, I had just thrown m^^ 
coat into the rack, and had reached 
out my hand for the bag. In another 
instant I would have had the strap 

around my shoulder. But at that 
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moment the Princess threw open the 
door of the compartment and beckoned 
wildly at the people on the platform. 
‘Natalie!’ she called, ‘Natalie! here 
I am. Come here! This way! ’ 8he 
turned upon me in the greatest excite¬ 
ment. ‘ My maid! ’ she cried. ‘ She is 
looking for me. She passed the win¬ 
dow without seeing me. Go, please, 
and bring her back.’ She continued 
pointing out of the door and beckoning 
me with her other hand. There cer¬ 
tainly was something about that 
woman’s tone which made one jump. 
When she was giving orders you had 
no chance to think of anything else. 
So I rushed out on my errand of mercy, 
and then rushed back again to ask what 
the maid looked like. 

“ ‘ In black,’ she answered, rising and 
blocking the door of the compartment. 
^ All in black, with a bonnet! ’ 

“ The train waited three minutes at 
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Arles, and in that time I suppose I 
must have rushed up to over twenty 
women and asked, * Are you Natalie?' 
The only reason I wasn’t punched 
with an umbrella or handed over to the 
police was that they probably thought 
I was crazy. 

“ When I jumped back into the com¬ 
partment the Princess was seated where 
I had left her, but her eyes were burn¬ 
ing with happiness. She placed her 
hand on my arm almost affectionately, 
and said in a hysterical way, ‘ You are 
very kind to me. I am so sorry to 
have troubled you.’ 

“I protested that every woman on 
the platform was dressed in black. 

“‘Indeed I am so sorry,’ she said, 
laughing; and she continued to laugh 
until she began to breathe so quickly 
that I thought she was going to faint. 

“ I can see now that the last part of 

that journey must have been a terrible 
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half hour for her. She had the cigar- 
case safe enough, but she knew that 
she herself was not safe. She under¬ 
stood if I were to open my bag, even 
at the last minute, and miss the case, I 
would know positively that she had 
taken it. I had placed the diamonds 
in the bag at the very moment she en¬ 
tered the compartment, and no one but 
our two selves had occupied it since. 
She knew that when we reached Mar¬ 
seilles she would either be twenty thou- 
¥ 

sand pounds richer than when she left 
Paris, or that she would go to jail. 
That was the situation as she must 
have read it, and I don’t envy her her 
state of mind during that last half hour. 
It must have been hell. 

“ I saw that something was wrong, 
and in my innocence I even wondered 
if possibly my cognac had not been a 
little too strong. For she suddenly 
developed into a most brilliant conver- 
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sationalist, and applauded and laughed 
at everything I said, and fired off ques¬ 
tions at me like a machine gun^ so that 
I had no time to think of anything but 
of what she was saying. Whenever I 
stirred she stopped her chattering and 
leaned toward me, and watched me like 
a cat over a mouse-hole. I wondered 
how I could have considered her an 
agreeable travelling companion. I 
thought I would have preferred to be 
locked in with a lunatic. I don’t like 
to think how she would have acted if I 
had made a move to examine the bag, 
but as I had it safely strapped around 
me again, I did not open it, and I 
reached Marseilles alive. As we drew 
into the station she shook hands with 
me and grinned at me like a Cheshire 
cat. 

“ ‘ I cannot tell you,’ she said, ‘ how 
much I have to thank you for.’ What 

do you think of that for impudence I 
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“ I offered to put her in a carriage, but 
she said she must find Natalie, and that 
she hoped we would meet again at the 
hotel. So I drove off by m3"self, won¬ 
dering who she was, and whether Nat¬ 
alie was not her keeper. 

“ I had to wait several hours for the 
train to Nice, and as I wanted to stroll 
around the city I thought I had better 
put the diamonds in the safe of the 
hotel. As soon as I reached my room 
I locked the door, placed the hand bag 
on the table and opened it. I felt 
among the things at the top of it, but 
failed to touch the cigar-case. I shoved 
my hand in deeper, and stirred the 
things about, but still I did not reach 
it. A cold wave swept down my spine, 

' and a sort of emptiness came to the pit 
of my stomach. Then I turned red-hot, 
* and the sweat sprung out all over me. 
I wet my lips with my tongue, and said 
to myself, ‘ Don^t be an ass. Pull your- 
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self together, pull yourself together. 
Take the things out, one at a time. 
It ^s there, of course it’s there. Don’t 
be an ass.’ 

“ So I put a brake on my nerves and 
began very carefully to pick out the 
things one by one, but after another 
second I could not stand it, and I 
rushed across the room and threw 
out everything on the bed. But the 
diamonds were not among them. I 
pulled the things about and tore them 
open and shuffled and rearranged and 
sorted them, but it was no use. The 
cigar-case was gone. I threw every¬ 
thing in the dressing-case out on the 
floor, although I knew it was useless to 
look for it there. I knew that I had 
put it in the bag. I sat down and tried 
to think. I remembered I had put it 
in the satchel at Paris just as that 
woman had entered the compartihent, 
and I had been alone with her ever 
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since, so it was she who had robbed 
me. But how 1 It had never left my 
. shoulder. And then I remembered that 
it had — that I had taken it off when 
I had changed my coat and for the few 
moments that I was searching for Nata¬ 
lie, I remembered that the woman had 
sent me on that goose chase, and that 
at every other station she had tried to 
get rid of me on some fool errand. 

“ I gave a roar like a mad bull, and I 

jumped down the stairs six steps at a 
time. 

“ I demanded at the office if a distin- 
giiished lady of title, possibly a Rus¬ 
sian, had just entered the hotel. 

“As I expected, she had not. I 
sprang into a cab and inquired at two 
other hotels, and then I saw the folly 
of tiying to catch her without outside 
help, and I ordered the fellow to gallop 
to the office of the Chief of Police. I 

told my story, and the ass in charge 
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asked me to calm myself, and wanted to 
take notes. I told Mm this was no 
time for taking notes, but for doing 
something. He got wrathy at that, and 
J demanded to be taken at once to his 
Chief. The Chief, he said, was very 
busy, and could not see me. So I 
showed him my silver greyhound. In 
eleven years I had never used it but 
once before. I stated in pretty vigor¬ 
ous language that I was a Queen’s 
Messenger, and that if the Chief of 
Police did not see me instantly he 
would lose his official head. At that 
the fellow jumped off his high horse 
and ran with me to his Chief, — a smart 
young chap, a colonel in the army, and 
a very intelligent man. 

“ I explained that I had been robbed 
in a French railway carnage of a dia¬ 
mond necklace belonging to the Queen 
of England, which her Majesty was 

sending as a present to the Czarina of 
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Russia. I pointed out to him that if 
he succeeded in capturing the thief he 
* would be made _ fpii^life, and would 
receive the gratitude of three great 
powers. 

“He wasn’t the sort-that thinks 
second thoughts are best. He saw 
Russian and French decorations sprout¬ 
ing all over his chest, and he hit a bell, 

' and pressed buttons, and yelled out 
oi’ders like the captain of a penny 
steamer in a fog. He sent her descrip¬ 
tion to all the city gates, and ordered 
all cabmen and railway porters to 
search all trains leaving Marseilles. 
He ordered all passengers on outgoing 
vessels to be examined, and telegraphed 
the proprietors of every hotel and pen¬ 
sion to send him a complete list of 
their guests within the hour. While I 
was standing there he must have given 
at least a hundred orders, and sent out 
enough commissaires, sergeants de ville, 
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gendarmes, bicycle police, and plain¬ 
clothes Johnnies to have captured the 
entire German army. When they had 
gone he assured me that the woman 
was as good as arrested already. In¬ 
deed, officially, she was arrested; for 
she had no more chance of escape from 
Marseilles than from the Chateau D’lf. 

“ He told me to return to my hotel 
and possess my soul in peace. Within 
an hour he assured me he would ac- 

ff 

quaint me of her arrest. 

“I thanked him, and complimented 
him on his energy, and left him. But 
I did n’t share in his confidence. I felt 
that she was a very clever woman, and 
a match for any and all of us. It was 
all very well for him to be jubilant. 
He had not lost the diamonds, and had 
everything to gain if he found them; 
while I, even if he did recover the 
necklace, would only be where I was 

• before I lost them, and if he did not 
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recover it I was a laiined man. It was 
* an awful facer for me. I had always 
prided myself ou my record. In eleven 
years I had never mislaid an envelope, 
nor missed taking the first train. And 
now I had failed in the most important 
mission that had ever been intrusted to 
me. And it wasn’t a thing that could 
be hushed up, either. It was too con- 
i spicuous, too spectacular. It was sure 
to invite the widest notoriety. I saw 
myself ridiculed all over the Continent, 
and perhaps dismissed, even suspected 
of having taken the thing myself. 

“ I was walking in front of a lighted 
cafd, and I felt so sick and miserable 
that I stopped for a pick-me-up. Then 
I considered that if I took one drink I 
would probably, in my present state of 
mind, not want to stop under twenty, 
and I decided I had better leave it 
alone. But my nerves were jumping 
like a frightened rabbit, and I felt I 
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must have something to quiet them, or 
I would go crazy. I reached for my 
cigarette-case, but a cigarette seemed 
hardly adequate, so I put it back again 
and took out this cigar-case, in which I 
keep only the strongest and blackest 
cigars. I opened it and stuck in my 
fingers, but instead of a cigar they 
touched on a thin leather envelope. 
My heart stood perfectly still. I did 
not dare to look, but I dug my finger 
nails into the leather and I felt layers 
of thin paper, then a layer of cotton, 
and then they scratched on the facets 
of the Czarina’s diamonds! 

“ I stumbled as though I had been 
hit in the face, and fell back into one 
of the chairs on the sidewalk. I tore 
off the wrappings and spread out the 
diamonds on the cafe table; I could 
not believe they were real. I twisted 
the necklace between my fingers and 

crushed it between my palms and 
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tossed it up in the air> I believe I 
almost kissed it. The women in the 
cate stood up on the chairs to see bet¬ 
ter, and laughed and screamed, and the 
people crowded so close around me 
that the waiters had to form a body¬ 
guard, The proprietor thought there 
was a fight, and called for the police. 
I was so happy I did n’t care. I 
laughed, too, and gave the proprietor a 
five-pound note, and told him to stand 
every one a drink. Then I tumbled 
into a fiacre and galloped off to my 
friend the Chief of Police. I felt very 
sorry for him. He had been so happy 
at the chance I gave him, and he 
was sui’e to be disappointed when he 
learned I had sent him off on a false 
alarm. 

“ But now that I had found the 
necklace, I did not want him to fi.nd 
the woman. Indeed, I was most anx¬ 
ious that she should get clear away, 
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for if she were caught the truth would 
come out, and I was likely to get 
a sharp reprimand, and siu’e to be 
laughed at. 

“ I could see now how it had hap¬ 
pened. In my haste to hide the dia¬ 
monds when the woman was hustled 
into the carriage, I had shoved the 
cigars into the satchel, and the dia¬ 
monds into the pocket of my coat. 
Now that I had the diamonds safe again, 
it seemed a very natural mistake. But 
I doubted if the Foreign Office would 
think so. 1 was afraid it might not 
appreciate the beautiful simplicity of 
my secret hiding-place. So, when I 
reached the police station, and found 
that the woman was still at large, I 

was more than relieved. 

“ As I expected, the Chief was ex¬ 
tremely chagrined when he learned of 
my mistake, and that there was nothing 
for him to do. But I was feeling so 
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:liappy mj^sGlf that I hated to have any 
one else miserable, so I suggested that 
ithis attempt to steal the Czarina’s 
necklace might be only the first of a 
series of such attempts by an unscru- 
. pulous gang, and that I might still be 
in danger. 

“ I winked at the Chief and the Chief 
smiled at me, and we went to Nice 
together in a saloon car with a guard 
of twelve carabineers and twelve plain¬ 
clothes men, and the Chief and I drank 
champagne all the way. We marched 
together up to the hotel where the Rus¬ 
sian Ambassador was stopping, closely 
surrounded by our escort of carabi¬ 
neers, and delivered the necklace with 
the most profound ceremony. The old 
Ambassador was immensely impressed, 
and when we hinted that already I had 
been made the object of an attack by 
robbers, he assured us that his Imperial 
Majesty would not prove ungrateful. 
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“ I wrote a swinging personal letter 
about the invaluable services of the 
Chief to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and they gave him enough 
Russian and French medals to satisfy 
even a French soldier. So, though he 
never caught the woman, he received 
his just reward.” 

The Queen’s Messenger paused and 

surveyed the faces of those about him 

in some embarrassment. 

« 

“But the worst of it is,” he added, 
“that the story must have got about; 
for, while the Princess obtained noth¬ 
ing from me but a cigar-case and five 
excellent cigars, a few weeks after the 
coronation the Czar sent me a gold 
cigar-case with his monogram in dia¬ 
monds. And I don’t know yet whether 
that was a coincidence, or whether the 
Czar wanted me to know that he knew 
that I had been carrying the Czarina’s 
diamonds in my pigskin cigar-case. 

What do you fellows think? ” 
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CHAPTER III 

J^IR ANDREW rose with disappi-oval 
written in every lineament. 

“ I thought your story would bear 
upon the murder,” he said. “Had I 
imagined it would have npthing what¬ 
soever to do with it I would not have 
remained. He pushed back his chair 

and bowed stifSy. “ I wish you good 
night,” he said. 

There was a chorus of remonstrance, 
and under cover of this and the Baro¬ 
net’s answering protests a seiwant for 
the second time slipped a piece of 
paper into the hand of the gentleman 
with the pearl stud. He read the lines 
written upon it and tore it iiito tiny 

fragments. 

The youngest member, who had re- 
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mained an interested but silent listener 
to the tale of the Queen’s Messenger, 
raised his hand commandingly. 

“ Sir Andrew,” he cried, “ in justice 
to Lord Arthur Chetney I must ask 
you to be seated. He has been accused 
in our hearing of a most serious 
crime, and I insist that you remain 
until you have heard me clear his 
character.” 

“ You! ” cried the Baronet. 

“Yes,” answered the young 'man 
briskly. “ I would have spoken sooner,” 
he explained, “ but that I thought this 
gentleman ” — he inclined his head 
toward the Queen’s Messenger—“ was 
about to contribute some facts of which 
I was ignorant. He, however, has told 
us nothing, and so I will take up the 
tale at the point where Lieutenant 
Sears laid it down and give you those 
details of which Lieutenant Sears is 

ignorant. It seems strange to you that 
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I should be able to add the sequel 
to this story. But the coincidence is 
easily explained. I am the junior mem¬ 
ber of the law firm of Chudleigh & 
Chudleigh. We have been solicitors 
for the Chetneys for the last two 
hundred years. Nothing, no matter 
how unimportant, which concerns Lord 
Edam and his two sons is unknown to 
us, and naturally we are acquainted 
with every detail of the terrible catas¬ 
trophe of last night.’' 

The Baronet, bewildered but eager, 
sank back into his chair. 

“Will you be long, sir?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“ I shall endeavor to be brief,’ ’ said 
the young solicitor; “ and,” he added, 
in a tone which gave his words almost 
the weight of a threat, “ I promise to 
be interesting.” 

There is no need to promise that,” 
said Sir Andrew, “ I find it much too 
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interesting as it is.” He glanced rue¬ 
fully at the clock and turned his eyes 
quickly from it. 

“ Tell the driver of that hansom,” he 






called to the servant, “ that I take him 
by the hour.” 

%f 

For the last three days/' began 
^;^oung Mr, Chudleigh, “ as you have 
;probably read in the daily papers, the 
Marquis of Edam has been at the point 
of death, and his physicians have never 
left his house. Every hour he seemed 
to grow weaker; but although his 
bodily strength is apparently leaving 
him forever, his mind has remained clear 
and active. Late yesterday evening 
word was received at our office that he 
wished my father to come at once to 
Chetney House and to bring with him 
certain papers. What these papers were 
is not essential; I mention them only 
to explain how it was -that last night I 
happened to be at Lord Edam's bed- 
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side. I accompanied my father to 
Chetney House, but at tlie time we 
reached tliere Lord Edam was si leeping, 
and his physicians refused to have him 
awakened. My father urged that he 
should be allowed to receive Lord 
Ldam s instructions concerning the 
documents, but the physicians would 
not disturb him, and we all gathered 
in the library to wait until he should 
awake of his own accord. It was about 
one 0 clock in the morning, while we 
were still there, that Inspector Lyle 
and the officers from Scotland Yard 
came to arrest Lord Arthur on the 
charge of murdering his brother. You 
can imagine our dismay and distress. 

ike every one else, I had learned from 
the afternoon papers that Lord Chet¬ 
ney was not dead, but that he had re¬ 
amed to England, and on arriving at 
hetoey House I had been told that 
ord Ai'thur had gone to the Bath 
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Hotel to look for his brother and to 
inform him that if he wished to see 
their father alive he must come to him 
at once. Although it was now past 
one o'clock, Arthur had not returned. 
None of us knew where Madame Zichy 
lived, so we could not go to recover 
Lord Chetney’s body. We spent a most 
miserable night, hastening to the win¬ 
dow whenever a cab came into the 
square, in the hope that it vras Arthur 
returning, and endeavoring to explain 
away the facts that pointed to him as 
the murderer. I am a friend of Ar¬ 
thur's, I was with him at Harrow and 
at Oxford, and I refused to believe for 
an instant that he was capable of such 
a crime; but as a lawyer I could not 
help but see that the circumstantial 
evidence was strongly against him. 

Toward early moming Lord Edam 
awoke, and in so much better a state of 
health that he refused to make the 
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changes in the papers which he had 
intended, declaring that he was no 
nearer death than ourselves. Under 
other circumstances, this happy change 
in him would have relieved us greatly, 
but none of us could think of any¬ 
thing save the death of his elder son 
and of the charge which hung over 
Arthur. 

“ As long as Inspector Lyle remained 
in the house my father decided that I, 
as one of the legal advisers of the fam¬ 
ily, should also remain there. But 
there was little for either of us to do. 
Arthur did not return, and nothing oc¬ 
curred until late this morning, when 
Lyle received word that the Russian 
servant had been arrested. He at once 
drove to Scotland Yard to question 
him. He came back to us in an hour, 
and informed me that the servant had 
refused to tell anything of what had 
happened the night before, or of him- 
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self, or of the Princess Zichy. He 
would not even give them the address 
of her house. 


“ ‘ He is in abject terror/ Lyle said. 
* I assured him that he was not sus¬ 
pected of the crime, but he would tell 


me nothing,’ 


“ There were no other developments 
until two o’clock this afternoon, when 
word was brought to us that Arthur had 
been found, and that he was lying in the 
accident ward of St. Greorge’s Hospital. 
Lyle and I drove there together, and 
found him propped up in bed with his 
head bound in a bandage. He had 
been brought to the hospital the night 
before by the driver of a hansom that 
had mn over him in the fog. ^he cab- 
horse had kicked him on the head, and 
he had been carried in unconscious. 


There was nothing on him to tell who 


he was, and it was not until he came 
to his senses this afternoon that the 
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hospital authorities had been able to 
send word to his people. Lyle at once 
informed him that he was under arrest, 
and with what he was charged, and 
though the inspector warned him to 
say nothing which might be used 
against him, I, as his solicitor, in¬ 
structed him to speak freely and to tell 
us all he knew of the occurrences of 
last night. It was evident to any one 
that the fact of his brother’s death was 
of much greater concern to him, than 
that he w^as accused of his mui’der. 

“ ‘That,’ Ai*thur said contemptuously, 

‘ that is damned nonsense. It is mon¬ 
strous and cruel. We parted better 
friends than we have been in years. I 
will tell you all that happened — not 
to clear myself, but to help you to find 
out the truth.’ His story is as follows: 
Yesterday afternoon, owing to his con¬ 
stant attendance on his father, he did 
not look at the evening papers, and it 
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was not until after dinner, when the 
butler brought him one and told him of 
its contents, that he learned that his 
brother was alive and at the Bath 
Hotel. He drove there at once, but was 
told that about eight o’clock his brother 
had gone out, but without giving any 
clew to his destination. As Chetney 
had not at once come to see his father, 
Arthur decided that he was still angry 
with him, and his mind, turning natu¬ 
rally to the cause of their quarrel, 
determined him to look for Chetney at 
the home of the Princess Zichy. 

“ Her house had been pointed out to 
him, and though he had never visited 
it, he had passed it many times and 
knew its exact location. He accord¬ 
ingly drove in that direction, as far as 
the fog would permit the hansom to 
go, and walked, the rest of the way, 
reaching the house about nine o’clock. 

He rang, and was admitted by the Rus- 
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sian servant. The man took liis card 
into the drawing-room, and at once his 
brother ran out and welcomed him. 
He was followed by the Princess Zichy, 
who also received Artlmr most cor¬ 
dially. 

“‘You brothers will have much to 
talk about,’ she said. ‘ I am going to 
the dining-room. When you have fin¬ 
ished, let me know.’ 

“ As soon as she had left them, Ar¬ 
thur told his brother that their father 
was not expected to outlive the night, 
and that he must come to him at once. 

“ ‘ This is not the moment to remem¬ 
ber your quarrel,’ Arthur said to him; 

‘ you have come back from the dead 
only in time to make your peace with 
him before he dies,’ 

“Arthur says that at this Chetney 
was greatly moved. 

“ ‘ You entirely misunderstand me, Ar¬ 
thur,’ he returned. M did not know the 
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governor was ill, or I would have gone 
to him the instant I arrived. My only 
reason for not doing so was because I 
thought he was still angry with me. I 
shall return with you immediately, as 
soon as I have said good-by to the Prin¬ 
cess. It is a final good-by. After to¬ 
night, I shall never see her again.’ 

“ ‘ Do you mean that! ’ Arthur cried. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ Chetney answered. ‘ When 
I returned to London I had no inten¬ 
tion of seeking her again, and I am 
here only through a mistake.’ He then 
told Arthur that he had separated from 
the Princess even before he went to 
Central Africa, and that, moreover, 
while at Cairo on his way south, he had 
learned certain facts concerning her 
life there during the previous season, 
which made it impossible for him to 
ever wish to see her again. Their sep¬ 
aration was final and complete. 

“ ‘ She deceived me cruelly,’ he said; 
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‘I cannot tell you how cruelly. Dur¬ 
ing the two years when I was trying to 
obtain my father’s consent to our mar¬ 
riage she was in love with a Russian 
diplomat. During all that time he was 
secretly visiting her here in London, 
and her trip to Cairo was only an 
excuse to meet him there.’ 

“‘Yet you are here with her to¬ 
night,’ Arthur protested, ‘ only a few 
hours after your return.’ 

“ ‘ That is easily explained,’ Chetney 
answered. ‘ As I finished dinner to¬ 
night at the hotel, I received a note 
from her from this addi^ess. In it she 
said she had but just learned of my ar¬ 
rival, and begged me to come to her at 
once. She wrote that she was in great 
and present trouble, dying of an incu¬ 
rable illness, and without friends or 
money. She begged me, for the sake 
of old times, to come to her assistance. 

During the last two years in the jungle 
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all my former feeling for Zichy has 
utterly passed away, but no one could 
have dismissed the appeal she made in 
that letter. So I came here, and found 
her, as you have seen her, quite as 
beautiful as she ever was, in very good 
health, and, from the look of the house, 
in no need of money. 

“ ^ I asked her what she meant by 
writing me that she was dying in a 
garret, and she laughed, and said she 
had done so because she was afraid, 
unless I thought she needed help, I 
would not try to see her. That was 
where we were when you arrived. 
And now,’ Chetney added,' I will say 
good-by to her, and you had better re¬ 
turn home. No, you can trust me, I 
shall follow you at once. She has no 
influence over me now, but I believe, 
in spite of the way she has used me, 
that she is, after her queer fashion, still 
fond of me, and when she learns that 
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this good-by is final there may bo a 
scene, and it is not fair to her that you 
should be here. So, go home at once, 
and tell the governor that I am follow- 

ing you in ten minutes/ 

“ ‘ That,’ said Arthur, ‘ is the way we 
parted. I never left him on more 
friendly terms. I was happy to see 
him alive again, 1 was happy to think 
he had returned in time to make up 
his quarrel with my father, and I was 
happy that at last he was shut of that 
woman, I was never better pleased 
with him in my life.’ He turned to 
Inspector Lyle, who was sitting at the 
foot of the bed taking notes of all he 
told us. 

“ ‘ Why in the name of common 
sense/ he cried, ‘ should I have chosen 
that moment of all others to send my 
brother back to the gravel ’ For a mo¬ 
ment the Inspector did not answer him. 
I do not know if any of you gentlemen 
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are acquainted with Inspector Lyle, but 
if you are not, I can assure you t&at he 
is a very remarkable man. Our firm 
often applies to him for aid, and he 
has never failed us; my father has 
the greatest possible respect for him. 
Where he has the advantage over the 
ordinary police official is in the fact 
that he possesses imagination. He im¬ 
agines himself to be the criminal, im¬ 
agines how he would act under the same 
circumstances, and he imagines to such 
purpose that he generally finds the 
man he wants. I have often told Lyle 
that if he had not been a detective he 
would have made a great success as a 
^ poet, or a playwright. 

'“When Arthur turned on him Lyle 
hesitated for a moment, and then told 
him exactly what was the case against 
him. 

“ ‘ Ever since your brother was re¬ 
ported as having died in Africa,’ he 
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said, ‘your Lordship has been collect¬ 
ing money on post orbits. Lord Chet- 
ney’s arrival last night turned them 
into waste paper. You were suddenly 
in debt for thousands of pounds — for 
much more than you could ever possibly 
pay. No one knew that you and your 
brother had met at Madame Zichy’s. 
But you knew that your father was not 
expected to outlive the night, and that 
if your brother were dead also, you 
would be saved from complete ruin, 
and that you would become the Mar¬ 
quis of Edam.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, that is how you have worked 
it out, is it? ’ Arthur cried. ‘ And for 
me to become Lord Edam was it neces¬ 
sary that the woman should die, too? ’ 
“ ‘ They will say,’ Lyle answered, 
‘ that she was a witness to the murder 
— that she would have told.* 

' “ ‘ Then why did I not kill the ser¬ 
vant as well? ’ Arthur said, 
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He was asleep, and saw nothing.’ 

“ ‘ And you believe thatf ’ Arthur de- 
mauded. 

“ ‘ It is not a question of what I be¬ 
lieve,’ Lyle said gravely. ‘ It is a ques- 
tion for your peers/ 

The man is insolent! ’ Arthur 

cried. * The thing is monstrous! Hor¬ 
rible ! ^ 

Befoie we could stop him he sprang 
out of his cot and began pulling on his 
clothes. When the nurses tried to hold 
him down, he fought with them. 

Do you think you can keep me 
here, he shouted, ^ when they are plot¬ 
ting to hang me? I am going with you 
to that house! ’ he cried at Lyle. 

' When you find those bodies I shall be 
beside you. It is my right. He is my 
brother. He has been murdered, and 
I can tell J^ou who murdered him. 
That woman murdered him. She first 
minted his life, and now she has killed 
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him. For the last five years she has 
been plotting to make heiselt his v ife, 
and last night,* when he told her he 
had discovered the truth about the 
Russian, and that she would never see 
him again, she flew into a passion and 
stabbed him, and then, in terror of the 
gallows, killed herself. She murdered 
him, I tell you, and I promise you that 
we will find the knife she used near 
her — perhaps still in her hand. What 

will you say to that? ’ ,■ 

“ Lyle turned his head away and 
stared down at the floor. ‘ I might 
say,’ he answered, ‘that you placed it 
there.’ 

“Arthur gave a cry of anger and 
sprang at him, and then pitched for¬ 
ward into his arms. The blood was 
running from the cut under the band¬ 
age, and he had fainted. Lyle carried 
hini back to the bed again, and we left 

him with the police and the doctors, 
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and drove at ouce to the address he 

had given ns. We found the house not 

three minutes’ walk from St. George’s 

• Hospital. It stands in Trevor Terrace, 

that little row of houses set back from’ 

Knightsbridge, with one end in Hill 
Street. 

“As we left the hospital Ljde had 
said to me, ‘ You must not blame 
me for treating him as I did. All is 
fail in this work, and if by angering 
that boy I could have made him com¬ 
mit himself I was right in trying to do 
so; though, I assure you, no one would 
be better pleased than myself if I could 
prove his theory to be correct. But we 
cannot tell. Everything depends upon 
what we see for ourselves within the 
next few minutes.’ 

“ When we reached the house, Lyle 
broke open the fastenings of one of the 
windows on the ground floor, and, 

hidden by the trees in the garden, we 
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scrambled in. We found ourselves in 
the reception-room, which was the first 
room on the right of the hall. The gas 
was still burning behind the coloured 
glass and red silk shades, and when the 
daylight streamed in after us it gave 
the hall a hideously dissipated look, 
like the foyer of a theatre at a matinee, 
or the entrance to an all-day gambling 

^ hell. The house was oppressively si- 

I 

lent, and because we knew why it was 
so silent we spoke in whispers. When 
Lyle turned the handle of the drawing¬ 
room door, I felt as though some one 
had put his hand upon my throat. 
But I followed close at his shoulder, 
and saw, in the subdued light of many- 
tinted lamps, the body of Chetney at 
the foot of the divan, just as Lieutenant 
Sears had described it. In the draw¬ 
ing-room we found the body of the 
Princess Zichy, her arms thrown out, 

and the blood from her heart frozen in 
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fi tiny line across lier bare shoulder. 
But neither of us, although we searched 
the floor on our hands and knees, could 
find the weapon which had killed her. 

“ ‘ For Arthur’s sake,’ I said, ‘ I would 

have given a thousand pounds if we 

had found the knife in her hand, as he 
said we would.’ 

‘“That we have not found it there,’ 
Lyle answered, ‘ is to iny mind the 
strongest proof that he is telling the 
truth, that he left the house before 
the murder took place. He is not a 
fool, and had he stabbed his brother 
and this woman, he would have seen 
that by placing the knife near her he 
could help to make it appear as if she 
had killed Chetney and then committed 
suicide. Besides, Lord Arthur insisted 
that the evidence in his behalf would • 
be our finding the knife here. He 
would not have urged that if he knew 

we would not find it, if he knew he 
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himself had carried it away. 


IS 


uo suicide. A suicide does not ri.se 
and hide the weapon with which he 


kills himself, and then lie down again. 
No, this has been a double murdei, and 
we’must look outside of the house for 
the murderer.’ 

“ While he was speaking Lyle and I 
had been searching every corner, study¬ 


ing the details of each room. I was so 
afraid that, without telling me, he 
would make some deductions prejudi¬ 
cial to Arthur, that I never left his 
side. I was determined to see every¬ 
thing that he saw, and, if possible, to 
prevent his interpreting it in the wrong 
way. He finally finished his examina¬ 
tion, and we sat down together in the 
drawing-room, and he took out his 
notebook and read aloud all that Mr. 
Sears had told him of the murder and 


what we had just learned from Arthur. 
We compared the two accounts word 
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for word, and weighed statement with 
statement, but I could not determine 
from anything Lyle said which of the 
two versions he had decided to believe. 

'‘'We are trying to build a house of 
blocks/ he exclaimed, ‘with half of 
the blocks missing. We have been 
considering two theories,' he went on: 

‘ one that Lord Arthur is responsible 
for both murders, and the other that 
the dead woman in there is responsible 
tor one of them, and has committed 
suicide; but, until the Russian servant 
is ready to talk, I shall refuse to believe 
in the guilt of either.' 

“‘What can you prove by him?' I 
asked. ‘He was drunk and asleep. 
He saw nothing.' 

“ Lyle hesitated, and then, as though 
he had made up his mind to be quite 
frank with me, spoke freely. 

“ ‘ I do not know that he was either 

dnink or asleep,’ he answered. ‘ Lieu- 
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tenant Sears describes him as a stupid 
boor. I am not satisfied that he is not 
a clever actor. What was his position 
in this house'? What was his real duty 
here? Suppose it was not to guard 
this woman, but to watch her. Let us 
imagine that it was not the woman he 
served, but a master, and see where 
that leads us. For this house has a 
master, a mysterious, absentee land¬ 
lord, who lives in St. Petersburg, the 
unknown Russian who came between 
Chetney and Zichy, and because of 

whom Chetney left her. He is the 

#• 

man who bought this house for Madame 
Zichy, who sent these rugs and curtains 
from St. Petersburg to furnish it for her 
after his own tastes, and, I believe, it 
was he also who placed the Russian 
servant here, ostensibly to serve the 
Princess, but in reality to spy upon 
her. At Scotland Yard we do not 
know who this gentleman is; the Rus- 
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sian police confess to equal ignorance 
concerning him. When Lord Chetney 
went to Africa, Madame Zichy lived in 
St. Petersburg; but there her recep¬ 
tions and dinners were so crowded 
with members of the nobility and of 
the army and diplomats, that among so 
many visitors the police could not learn 
which was the one for whom she most 
greatly cared.’ 

“ Lyle pointed at the modem French 
paintings and the heavy silk mgs which 
hung upon the walls. 

“ ‘ The unknown is a man of taste and 
of some fortune,’ he said, ‘ not the sort 
of man to send a stupid peasant to 
guard the woman he loves. So I am 
not content to believe, with Mr. Sears, 
that the servant is a boor. I believe 
him instead to be a very clever mffian. 
I believe him to be the protector of his 
master’s honor, or, let us say, of his mas¬ 
ter’s property, whether that property 
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be silver plate or the woman his master 
loves./iLast night, after Lord Arthur 
had gone away, the servant was left 
alone in this house with Lord Chetney 
and Madame Zichy. From where he 
sat in the hall he could hear Lord 
Chetney bidding her farewell; for, if 
my idea of him is correct, he under¬ 
stands English quite as well as you or 
I. Let us imagine that he heard her 
^ entreating Chetney not to leave her, 
reminding him of his former wish to 
marry her, and let us suppose that he 
hears Chetney denounce her, and tell 
her that at Cairo he has learned of this 
Russian admirer — the servant’s mas¬ 
ter. He hears the woman declare that 
she has had no admirer but himself, 
that this unknown Russian was, and 
is, nothing to her, that there is no man 
she loves but him, and that she cannot 
live, knowing that he is alive, without 
his love. Suppose Chetney believed 
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her, suppose his former infatu atibn for 
her returned, and that in a moment of 
weakness he forgave her and took her 
in his arms. That is the moment the 
Russian master has feared. It is to 
guard against it that he has placed his 
watchdog over the Princess, and how 
do we know but that, when the mo¬ 
ment came, the watchdog served his 
master, as he saw his duty, and killed 
them both? What do you think? ’ 
Lyle demanded. ' Would not that ex¬ 
plain both murders? ’ 

“ I was only too willing to hear any 
theory which pointed to any one else 
as the criminal than Arthur, but Lyle’s 
explanation was too utterly fantastic. 

I told him that he certainly showed 
imagination, but that he could not 
hang a man for what he imagined he 
had done. 

‘ No,’ Lyle answered, ' but I can 

frighten him by telling him what I 
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think he has done, find now when I 
again question the Russian servant 
I will make it quite clear to him that I 
believe he is the, murderer. I think 
that will open his mouth. A man will 
at least talk to defend himself. Come,’ 
he said, ‘we must return at once to 
Scotland Yard and see him. There is 
nothing more to do here.’ 

“ He arose, and I followed him into 
the hall, and in another minute we 
would have been on our way to Scot¬ 
land Yard, But just as he opened the 
street door a postman halted at the 

gate of the garden, and began fumbling 
with the latch. - 

“ Lyle stopped, with an exclamation 
of chagrin. 

How stupid of me I ’ he exclaimed. 
He turned quickly and pointed to a 
naiTow slit cut in the brass plate of the 
front door. ‘ The house has a private 
letter-box,’ he said, ‘and I had not 
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thought to look in it! If we had gone 
out * as we came in, by the window, I 
would never have seen it. The mo¬ 
ment I entered the house I should have 
thought of securing the letters which 
came this morning. I have been grossly 
careless.’ He stepped back into the 
hall and pulled at the lid of the letter¬ 
box, which hung on the inside of the 
door, but it was tightly locked. At the 
same moment the postman came up 
the steps holding a letter. Without a 
word Lyle took it from his hand and 
began to examine it. It was addressed 
to the Princess Zichy, and on the back 
of the envelope was the name of a 

West End dressmaker. 

“‘That is of no use to me,’ Lyle 
said. He took out his card and showed 
it to the postman. ‘I am Inspector 
Lyle from Scotland Yard, he said. 
‘The people in this house are under 

arrest. Everything it contains is now 
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in my keeping. Did you deliver any 
other letters here this morning 1 ’ 

“The man looked frightened, but 
answered promptly that he was now 
upon his third round. He had made 
one postal delivery at seven that morn¬ 
ing and another at eleven. 

“ ‘ How many letters did you leave 

herel ’ Lyle asked. 

“ ‘ About six altogether,’ the man 
answered. 

“ ‘ Did you put them through the 
door into the letter-box I ’ 

“ The postman said, ‘Yes, I always 
slip them into the box, and ring and go 
away. The servants collect them from 
the inside.’ 

“ ‘ Have you noticed if any of the 
letters you leave here bear a Russian 
postage stamp? ’ Lyle asked. 

“ The man answered, ‘ Oh, yes, sir, 
a great many.’ 

“ ‘ From the same person, would you 
say?’ 
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“ ‘ The writing seems to be the same/ 
the man answered. ' They come reg¬ 
ularly about once a week — one of 
those I delivered this morning had a 
Eussian postmark.' 

“ ‘ That will do/ said Lyle eagerly. 

* Thank you, thank you very much.' 

“He ran back into the hall, and, 
pulling out his penknife, began to pick 
at the lock of the letter-box. 

“‘I have been supremely careless,’ 
he said in great excitement. ‘ Twice 
before when people I wanted had flown 
from a house I have been able to fol¬ 
low them by putting a guard over their 
mail-box. These letters, which arrive 
regularly every week from Russia in 
the same handwriting, they can come 
but from one person. At least, we shall 
now know the name of the master of 
this house. Undoubtedly it is one of 
his letters that the man placed here 
this morning. We may make a most 

important discovery.' 
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“As he was talking he was picking 
at the lock with his knife, but he was 
so impatient to reach the letters that 
he pressed too heavily on the blade and 
it broke in his hand, I took a step 
backward and drove my heel into the 
lock, and burst it open. The lid flew 
back, and we pressed forward, and 

each ran his hand down into the letter- 

\ 

box. For a moment we were both too 
startled to move. The box was empty. 

“ I do not know how long we stood 
staring stupidly at each other, but it 
was Lyle who was the first to recover. 
He seized me by the arm and pointed 
excitedly into the empty box. 

“ * Do you appreciate what that 
means! ’ he cried. * It means that 
some one has been here ahead of us. 
Some one has entered this house not 
three hours before we came, since 
eleven o’clock this morning.’ 

“‘It was the Russian servant! ’ I ex¬ 
claimed. 
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The Russian servant has been 
under arrest at Scotland Yard/ Lyle 
cried. ‘He could not^have taken the 
letters. Lord Arthur has been in his 
c^ at the hospital. That is his alibi. 
There is some one else, some one we 
do not suspect, and that some one is 
the murderer. He came back here 
either to obtain those letters because 
he knew they would convict him, or to 
remove something he had left here at 
the time of the murder, something in¬ 
criminating,— the weapon, perhaps, or 
some personal article; a cigarette-case, 
a handkerchief with his name upon it, 
or a pair of gloves. Whatever it was ‘ 
it, must have been damning evidence 
against him to have made him take so 
• desperate a chance.^ 

“‘How do we know,' I whispered, 

‘ that he is not hidden here now?' 

“ ‘ No,, I 'll swear he is not,' Lyle 

answered. ‘I may have bungled in 
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some things, but I have searched^this 
house thoroughly. Nevertheless,’ he 
added, * v?'e must go over it again, from 
the cellar to the roof. We have the 
real clew now, and we must forget the 
others and work only it. As he spoke 
he began again to search the drawing¬ 
room, turning over even the books on 
the tables and the music .on the piano. 
ii t '\Yhoever the man is,’ he said over 

his shoulder, *we know that he has 
a key to the front door and a key to 
the letter-box. That shows us he is 
either an inmate of the house or that 
he comes here when he wishes. The 
Russian says that he was the only ser¬ 
vant in the house. Certainly we have 
found no evidence to show that any 
other servant slept here. There could 
be but one other person who would 
possess a key to the house and the 
letter-box—and he lives in St. Peters- 
burg. At the time of the murder he 
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was two thousand miles away.’ Lylo 
interrupted himself suddenly with a 
sharp cry and turned upon me with his 
eyes flashing. ‘ But was he? ’ he cried. 
‘Was he? How do we know that last 
night he was not in London, in this 
very house when Zichy and Chetney 
met? ’ 


“ He stood staring at me without see¬ 
ing me, muttering, and arguing with 
himself. 


Don’t speak to me,’ he cried, as I 
ventured to interrupt him. ^ I can see 
it now. It is all plain. It was not the 
servant, but his master, the Russian 
himself, and it was he who came back 
for the letters! He came back for 
them because he knew they would con¬ 
vict him. We must find them. We 
must have those letters. If we find 
the one with the Russian postmark, we 
shall have found the murderer.’ He 
spoke like a madman, and as he spoke 
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he ran around the room with one hand 
held out in front of him as you have 
seen a mind-reader at a theatre seeking 
for something hidden in the stalls. He 
pulled the old letters from the writing- 
desk, and ran them over as swiftly as a 
gambler deals out cards; he dropped 
on his knees before the fireplace and 
dragged out the dead coals with his 
bare fingers, and then with a low, wor¬ 
ried cry, like a hound on a scent, he 
ran back to the waste-paper basket and, 
lifting the papers from it, shook them 
out upon the floor. Instantly he gave 
a shout of triumph, and, separating a 
number of torn pieces from the other's, 

held them up before me. 

“‘Look!’ he cried. *Do you see? 
Here are five letters, torn across in two 
places. The Russian did not stop to 
read them, for, as you see, he has left 
them still sealed. I have been wrong. 
He did not return for the letters. He 
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could not have known their value. He 
must have returned for some other 
reason, and, as he was leaving, saw 
the letter-box, and taking out the let¬ 
ters, held them together — so — and 
tore them twice across, and then, as 
the fire had gone out, tossed them into 
this basket. Look! ^ he cried, ‘ here in 
the upper corner of this piece is a 
Russian stamp. This is his own letter 
— unopened! ^ 

“We examined the Russian stamp 
and found it had been cancelled in St. 
Petersbm^g four days ago. The back 
of the envelope bore the postmark of 
the branch station in upper Sloane 
Street, • and was dated this morning. 
The envelope was of official blue paper 
and we had no difficulty in finding the 
two other parts of it. We drew the 
torn pieces of the letter from them 
and joined them together side by side. 
There were but two lines of writing, 
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and this was the message: *I leave 
Petersbmg on the night train, and I 
shall see you at Trevor Terrace after 
dinner Monday evening.’ 

“ ‘ That was last night! ’ Lyle cried. 

‘ He arrived twelve hours ahead of his 
letter—but it came in time — it came 
in time to hang him I ’ ” 

The Baronet struck the table with 
his hand. 

“ The name! ” he demanded. “ How 
was it signed? What was the man’s 
name ? ’ ’ 

The young Solicitor rose to his feet 
and, leaning forward, stretched out his 
arm. “There was no name,” he cried. 
“ The letter was signed with only two 
initials. But engraved at the top of 
the sheet was the man’s address. That 
address was ‘The American Embassy, 
St. Petersburg, Bureau of the Naval 
Attachie,’ and the initials,” he shouted, 
his voice rising into an exultant and 
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bitter cry, “ were those of the gentle¬ 
man who sits opposite who told us that 
he was the first to find the murdered 
bodies, the Naval Attache to Russia, 
Lieutenant Sears! ’’ 

A strained and awful hush followed 
the Solicitor’s words, which seemed to 
vibrate like a twanging bowstring that 
had just hurled its bolt. Sir Andrew, 
pale and staring, di'ew away with an 
exclamation of repulsion. His eyes 
were fastened upon the Naval Attach^ 
with fascinated horror. But the Amer¬ 
ican emitted a sigh of great content, 
and sank comfortably into the arms 
of his chair. He clapped his hands 
softly together. 

“Capital! ” he murmured. “I give 
you my word I never guessed what you 
were driving at. You fooled me, I’ll 
be hanged if you did n’t — you certainly 

fooled me.” ^ 

The man with the pearl stud leaned 
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forward with a nervous gesture. 
“Hush! be careful!” he whispered. 
But at that instant, for the third time, 
a servant, hastening through the room, 
handed him a piece of paper which he 
scanned eagerly. The message on the 
paper read, “ The light over the Com¬ 
mons is out. The House has risen.” 

The man with the black pearl gave a 
mighty shout, and tossed the paper 
from him upon the table. 

“ Hurrah! ” he cried. “ The House 
is up! We ’ve won! ” He caught up 
his glass, and slapped the Naval At¬ 
tache violently upon the shoulder. He 
nodded joyously at him, at the So¬ 
licitor, and at the Queen’s Messenger, 
“ G-entlemen, to you! ” he cried; “ my 
thanks and my congratulations! ’ ’ He 
drank deep from the glass, and 
breathed forth a long sigh of satisfac¬ 
tion and relief. 

j^^‘But I say,” protested the Queen’s 
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Messenger, shaking his finger violently 
at the Solicitor, “ that story won’t do. 
You did n’t play fair — and — and you 
talked so fast 1 could n’t make out what 
it was all about. I ’ll bet you that 
evidence wouldn’t hold in a court of 
law — you could n’t hang a cat on such 
evidence. Yoiir story is condemned 
tommy-rot. Now my story might have 
happened, my story bore the mark — ” 
In the joy of creation the story-tellers 
had forgotten their audience, until a 
sudden exclamation from Sir Andrew 
caused them to turn guiltily toward 
him. His face was knit with lines of 
anger, doubt, and amazement. 

“ What does this mean? ” he cried. 
“Is this a jest, or are you mad? If 
you know this man is a mui’derer, why 
is he at large? Is this a game you 
have been playing? Explain your¬ 
selves at once. What does it mean? ” 
The American, with first a glance 
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at the others, rose and bowed cour- 
teousl3^ 

“ I am not a murderer, Sir Andrew, 
believe me,” he said; “ you need not be 
alarmed. As a matter of fact, at this 
moment I am much more afraid of you 
than you could possibly be of me. I 
beg you please to be indulgent. I as¬ 
sure you, we meant no disrespect. We 
have been matching stories, that is all, 
pretending that we are people we are 
not, endeavoring to entertain you with 
better detective tales than, for instance, 
the last one you read, ‘ The Great Rand 
Robbery.’ ” 

The Baronet brushed his hand ner¬ 
vously across his forehead. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “that none of this has hap¬ 
pened? That Lord Chetney is not dead, 
that his Solicitor did not find a letter of 
yours written from your post in Peters¬ 
burg, and that just now, when he charged 
you with murder, he was in jest? ’* 
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“I am really very sorry,” said the 
Americau, “ but yon see, sir, he could 
not have found a letter written by me 
in St. Petersburg because I have never 
been in Petersburg. Until this week, 
I have never been outside of my own 
country. I am not a naval officer. I 
am a writer of short stories. And to¬ 
night, when this gentleman told me 
that you were fond of detective stories, 
I thought it would be amusing to tell 
you one of my own one I had just 
mapped out this afternoon.” 

“ But Lord Chetney is a real person,” 
intermpted the Baronet, “and he did 
go to Africa two years ago, and he was 
supposed to have died there, and his 
brother, Lord Arthur, has been the 
heir. And yesterday Chetney did re¬ 
turn. I read it in the papers.” 

“So did I,” assented the American 
soothingly; “ and it struck me as being 
a very good plot for a story. I mean 
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his unexpected return from the dead, 
and the probable disappointment of the 
younger brother. So 1 decided that the 
younger brother had better murder the 
older one. The Princess Zichy I in¬ 
vented out of a clear sky. The fog 
I did not have to invent. Since last 
night I know all that there is to know 
about a London fog. I was lost in one 
for three hours.” 

The Baronet turned grimly upon the 
Queen^s Messenger. 

“But this gentleman,” he protested, 
“he is not a writer of short stories; he 
is a member of the Foreign Office. I 
have often seen him in Whitehall, and, 
according to him, the Princess Zichy is 
not an invention. He says she is very 
well known, that she tried to rob him.” 

The servant of the Foreign Office 
looked unhappily at the Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter, and puffed nervously on his cigar. 

“It’s true, Sir Andrew, that I am a 
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Queen’s Messenger,” lie said appeal¬ 
ingly, “ and a Russian woman once did 
try to rob a Queen’s Messenger in a rail¬ 
way carriage — only it did not happen 
to me, but to a pal of mine. The only 
Russian princess I ever knew called 
herseK Zabrisky. You may have seen 
her. She used to do a dive from the 

roof of the Aquarium.” 

Sir Andrew, with a snort of indigna¬ 
tion, fronted the young Solicitor. 

“ And I suppose yours was a cock- 
and-bull story, too,” he said. “Of 
course, it must have been, since Lord 
Chetney is not dead. But don’t tell 
me,” he protested, “that you are not 

Chudleigh’s son either.” 

“I’m sori-y,” said the youngest 
member, smiling in some embarrass¬ 
ment, “ but my name is not Chudleigh. 
I assure you, though, that I know the 
family very well, and that I am on very 
good terms with them.’ 
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“You should be!'^ exclaimed the 
Baronet; “and, judging from the lib¬ 
erties 5^ou take with the Chetneys, you 
had better be on very good terms with 
them, too.” 

The young man leaned back and 
glanced toward the servants at the far 
end of the room. 

“ It has been so long since I have 
been in the Club,” he said, “ that I 
doubt if even the waiters remember 
me. Perhaps Joseph may,” he added. 
“Joseph! ” he called, and at the word 
a servant stepped briskly forward. 

The young man pointed to the stuffed 
head of a great lion which was sus¬ 
pended above the fii'eplace. 

“Joseph,” he said, “ I want you to 
tell these gentlemen who shot that 
lion. Who presented it to the Grill? ” 

Joseph, unused to acting as master 

of ceremonies to members of the Club, 

shifted nervously from one foot to the 
other. 
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“Why, yon — you did,” he stam¬ 
mered. 

“ Of course I did! ’ ’ exckimed the 
young man. “I mean, what is the 
name of the man who shot it? Tell the 
gentlemen who I am. They would n't 
believe me.'^ 

“Who you are, my lord?” said Jo¬ 
seph. “You are Lord Edam's son, the 
Earl of Chetney.” 

“ You must admit,” said Lord Chet¬ 
ney, when the noise had died away, 

“ that I could n't remain dead while my 
little brother was accused of murder. 

I had to do something. Family pride 
demanded it. Now, Arthur, as the 
younger brother, can’t afford to be 
squeam^^, but personally I should hate 
to have a brother of mine hanged for 
murder.' ’ 

■ 

“ You certainly showed no scruples 
against hanging me," said the Ameri- 

4 

can, “ but in the face of your evidence I 
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admit my guilt, and I sentence myself 
to pay tlie full penalty of the law as we 
are made to pay it in my own country. 
The order of this court is,” he an¬ 
nounced, “ that Joseph shall bring me 
a wine-card, and that I sign it for e 
bottles of the Club’s best champagne. 

“ Oh, no! ” protested the man with 
the pearl stud, “ it is not for you to 
gtgo it. In niy opinion it is Sir .An¬ 
drew who should pay the costs. It is 
time you knew,” he said, turning to 
that gentleman, “that unconsciously 
YOU have been the victim of what I 
may call a patriotic conspiracy. Tneso 
stories tave liad a more serious pur¬ 
pose ttan merely to amuse. They 
have been told with the worthy object 
of detaining you from the House of 
Commons. I must explain to you, that 
all through this evening I have had a 
. servant waiting in Trafalgar Square 
with instructions to bring me word as 
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soon &s the light over the House of 
Commons had ceased to burn. The 
light is how out, and the object for 
which we plotted is attained.” 

The Baronet glanced keenly at the 
man with the black pearl, and then 
quickly at his watch. The smile dis¬ 
appeared from his lips, and his face 
was set in .stern and forbidding lines. 

“And may I know,” he asked icily, 
“what was the object of your plot? ” 

“ A most worthy one,” the other re¬ 
torted. “ Our object was to keep you 
from Advocating the expenditure of 
many millions of the people’s money 
upon more battleships. In a word, we 
have been working together to prevent 
you from passing the Navy Increase 
Bill.” 

Sir Andrew’s face bloomed with bril¬ 
liant color. His body .shook with sup¬ 
pressed emotion. 

“My dear sir!” he cried, “ j’ou 
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should spend more time at the House 
and less at your Club. The Navy Bill 
was brought up on its third reading at 
eight o^clock this evening. I spoke for 
three hours in its favor. My only 
reason for wishing to return again to 
the House to-night was to sup on the 
terrace with my old friend, Admiral 
Simons; for my woi’k at the House 
was completed five hours ago, when 
the Navy Increase Bill was passed by 
an overwhelming majority.” 

The Baronet rose and bowed. “ I 
have to thank you, sir,” he said, “ for a 
most interesting evening.” 

The American shoved the wine-card 
which Joseph had given him toward 
the gentleman with the black peai*l. 

“You sign it,” he said. 
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Friends, and his Ttme By Coerado Ricci, Director of the Royal 
Gallery Parma. Translated hy Florence Si.MMONnS- With i6 Photo¬ 
gravure Pl.ates, 21 full-p-age Plates in Tint, and itjo Illustr.itious in the 
Text Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


REMBRANDT : His Life, his Work, and his Time, By Emile 

ICHEI Member of the Instiiiiie of h ranee. Translated by^ 1 I.oRence 
SiMMONDS. Edited and Prefaced by Fredekick Wedmore. Second 
V ditioii, Enlarged, with 76 full-page ,? 5 p Illustrations 111 the 

Text. In One Volume, gilt top, or in 1 wo Volumes, impcri.-il 8vo, 

£2 2s, net* 

* * A /t:oc<?/rVJ o/Mc Edition ee Ll'xe c/ the First Edition, printedcn 
Japanese vellum with India proof duplicates oj the photogravures, are still on 
sale, price £\2 12s, net* 


REMBRANDT. Seventeen of his Masterpieces from the collec¬ 
tion of his Pictures in the Cassel Gallery. Kcprodticed in Photogravure 
by the Berlin Photographic Cotnp.any. With .an fess.ay by FuelerICK 
Wedmore* In large portfolio 275 inches x 20 inches. 

The first nventyfsve impressions of each plate are numbered and signed, 
and of these only fourteen are for sale in England at the net price oj Tvvciity 
Guineas the set. The price of the impressions after the first twenty fve ** 

Twelve Guineas net^ per set^ 
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A HISTORY OF DANCING: From the Earliest A:;cs to 

Oiir Own Times. From the French of Gaston Viiiluer. 

Plates in Photoffravurc and 409 Illustrations in the Text. n O 
Volume, 4to. Price, cloth, 26s. net, or \ ellum, gilt lop. 501, net. 

A/sa 3S firinteti on /afuinese vtlinm (confainmg^ 3 a'iditional 

Plates), suitk a duplicate set of the Plates on India paper/or framing. Each 
copy nutubeted and stoned, pvice f/S2 izs, stel. 


ROMAN ART. Some of its principles and their application to 
Early Christian Painting. IJy Franz Wicnhopf. Translated and 
edited by Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, LL.U, With 14 plates and 
numero'js text IlUisiratlons. ,£i i6Xi net. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. A Scries 
ot Essays on the History of Art. By Adolf Fuktwancler. Authorised 
Tiansl.aiion. Edited by Eugenie Sellers. Wiin ig full-page and aoo 
text Illustrations, Imperial 8vo, £% net- 

Also an Edition de Luxe on Japanese ~^eUumy limited to 50 numbered 
copies^ in Ttuo Volumes^ price 12s. ttef^ 

POMPEI: The City, its Life and Art. By PlERKE Gusman. 

Translated by Fi.orenxe Sim><onds and M, JoURpAiN. With 500 text 
Illustrations, and 12 coloured plates from drawings by the Author 
Imperial 8vo, £i j6j- net. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN. Pre* 

sented to ihe world in a familiar dialogue between Mr. Wiskmak and 
Mr. Attentiv^e, By John Bun van, Author of *^Thc Pilgrim*s Pro* 
gross,'* With Twelve Compositions by George Wooluisckokt Rhead 
and Louis Rhead designed l_o portray the deadly sins of the ungodly, 
Mr, Badman*s journey from this world to Hell. One Volume quarto on 
Imitaiion hand*made paper. Price tsr. net. 

Also a limiled edition on Dutch Hand-made Paper at £i us, 6d, net, 

BEAUTY AND ART* By Aldam Heaton* Crown 8vo, 

efoth^ 6s. 

CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION OF INTER¬ 
NATIONAL ART, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 1898, THE INTER¬ 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF SCULPTORS, PAINPERS AND 
GRAVERS, ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR, In One Volume^ 410, 
boards. With loS Reproductions fiora the works exhibited (including 3 
Photogravures). Price 3^, 6rf- net, 

A CATALOGUE OF THE ACCADEMIA DELLE 
BELLE ARTI AT VENICE, With Biographical Notices of the 
Painters and Reproductions of some of ihcir Works, Edited by E. M, 
Kkarv, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6a, net; paper, 2s, net, 

A CATALOGUE OF THE MUSEO DEL PRADO AT 

Madrid, Compiled by E. 1 ^AXVSON- Crown 8vo, cloth, 31, net: paper, 
6d, net, 

ANIMAL SYMBOLISM IN ECCLESIASTICAL 

ARCHITECTURE. By E. P. Evans. With a Bibliography and 
ocvcniy*eighl lllusirations, crown 8vo, qi. 
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36 io 9 rapb 2 anO Corresponbeucc. 

THE VERSAILLES HISTORICAL SERIES. 

A Scries of Memoirs, Correspoudencey and F.eiters of Noted 
Persons belonging to the different European Courts^ giving 
Graphic Desfriptinns of Court Life, State Secrets, and the 
Private Sayings and Doings of Royalty and Court Attaches. 
Translated and arranged by Katherine Prescott Worme- 
LEY. Illustrated with numerous Photogravures. In Eighteen 
Vols,, demy 8vo* 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE MOTTEVILLE ON 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA AND HER COURT. With an liuroduciion 
by C. A* Sainte*Beuve, In Three Volumes^ 3^. net, 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUG DE SAINT-SIMON, On 

the lime?; ol Louis XIV. and the Regency. Translated and arranced 
from the edition collated with the origijiat manuscript by M. CuiiRUKU 
Four \'olumes, Frice 4s. net. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME, PRIN- 

CLSS PALATINE, Mother of the Regent; of Marik Adklajpii: pk 
Savoik, Duchesse dc Bourgogne ; and of M.idame De Maintenon, in 
relation to Saiiit*Cyr. Preceded by Introductions from Sajnte* 

Beuve. One Volume* 21J, net. 

JOURNAL AND MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS 

D'ARGJtINSON. Publisheci from the Autograph M^S. in the Library of 
the Louvre* By E. J. B. Katherv With an Introdnctiou by C*-A. 
SaiktE'Beu VE. In Two Volumes, £12 net* 

MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF CARDINAL DE 

BERN IS, With an Introduction by C,-A, Saikte-Beuvk, In Two 
Volumes, £^ net. 

LETTERS OF MLLE* DE LESPINASSE, With Notes 

on her Life and Character, by D'ALE^jnERT, Marmontrl, De GuinERT, 
&c*, and an Introductiun by C,-A. Sainte*Beuve. In One Volume, 
sir* net* 

THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. Ills Memoirs, Letters, .-11111 

Miscellaneous Papers. With Introduction and Preface by C,-A, Sainte^ 
Beuve and Madame de Stael*Hqlstkin. Two Vo unies, 42^, net. 

DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF COUNT 

AXEL FERSEN, Grand Marsjml of Sw^eden, relating to the Court of 
France, In One Volume. SEr.^fet* 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MADAME ELISA- 

BF/rH DE FRANCE, followed by the Journal of the Temple by Cl^rv, 
and the narrative of Marie Th^rese de France by the Duciiesse 
n’ANGOUL^ME, In One Volume, ais. net. 

THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES, By PlERRH 

DE Bourdeillf, Afini^ de Brantome. With Elucidations on some of 
those Ladles by C.*A. Sainte*Beuve. One V^olunic, au. act* 
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Jfiloorapbs aiib CorrespouOcncc. 

THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 

Edited by Prince Herbert Bismarck* With Poriraiis* In Two 
Volumes* Demy 8vo, 20s* net* 


THE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO* W»tli a Preface 
by Paul Meurics. Translated by Joim W* Harding. With a Per- 
traitj Price lor* net. 

WILLIAM COTTON OS WELL, Hunter aivl Explorer. 

The Story of his Life with ccrMiii correspondence anJ extracts from ti c 
private jotirnil of David Livincstone hitherto unpublished. By li s 
eldest son W. Edward OswELLof The Middle Temple Barrister*nt>L;tw. 
With an Introduction hy Francis Galton, D,C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. i 5 :c. 
In Two Volumes, with Portr.iits, Maps and Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
Li Sf* rict. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN DONNE 

(DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S). Now for the first time Revised and Col¬ 
lected by Edmund Gosse, M.A.of Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. 
LL.D. of the University of St. Andrews. In Two Volumes, 8vo. Price 
34s, net. 


the PAGET PAPERS. Diplomalic and other Corre* 
s^ndence of The Right Hon. Sir ARTHUR PAGET, G.C.B., 1704- 
1807. Withtwo Appendices, iSoSand tSaS-iSao. Arranged and Eoited 
by his son, The Right Hon. Sir Augustus li. Paget, G.C.B,, late Her 
Majesty s Ambassador in Vienna. With Notes by Jlrs. I. R. Green 

New Edition with Index. In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, with Portraits 
32J, ncL * 

DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS. Beins Letters and other 

Records here brst PubTished, with Communications from Coleridgk, the 
Wordsworths, Hannah More, Propbssor Wilson, aIldolhct^. Edited 

TP D c Narrative, by .Alexander H. Jait LL.D,, 

f.K.b.c,. In Two Volumes, demy Svo, cloth, with Portraits, 3af, net, 

LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Edited by Ernest HaRtlev Coleridge. With i6 Portraits and Illus¬ 
trations* In Iwo Volumes, demy Svo, £i lu. 

MEMOIR OF ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. Wiih letters, 

Poems, and Appendices. By Claud Nugent. With reproductions from 
Family Portraits by Sir Gooprev Kneller, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Gainsborough, ana others. In One Volume, 8vo. Price ifij. 

WELLINGTON. Twelve 

M by SrENSER Wilkinson. With an Introduction by 

fvo, I'JJ, S Roberts op Kandahar. With Portraits and pLnl 

Twelve Sailors. Edited 

y J HN Knox Laughton, M.A. With PortraiLs and Maps. Svo, lOf. 6<f. 

napoleon L Omitted from the 
'»'“***’ auspices of Napoleon III. Translated 
Fronlispiw."‘'priMVj?’net^"^ *” Volume, demy Svo, with 

sergeant BOURGOGNE (1812-1813). 

lAURict MENAULT, With a FroiitKpiccc. Svo, cloth. Price 6f. 
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THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. Hv IL H. Irving, 

M.A, Oxoti. Demy Svo, with Three Portraits and a Facsiinite, 12s. 6^/, net. 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS ^ OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. By H. IT Irving, Demy 8 vo, ioj. net. 

MARYSIENKA: Marie de la Grantje d^Arquien^ Queen of 
Poland, and Wife of Sobieski (1641-1716). Uy K. Waliszevvski. Trans¬ 
lated from die French by Lady Mary Lovd. In One Volume, with 
Portrait. 8vo, cloth. Price I'zt, net. 


PETER THE GREAT. ByK. Watjszewskl Author of 

“The Romance of an Empress/' “The Story of a Throne," 'IVanslAted 
from the French by Lady Mary Lovu. With a Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 6 s.l 
or Library Edition, in Two Volumt;,s, Svo, sSr- 

CARDINAL MANNING. From the French of Francis PE 

I’RESSENS^ by E, Ingai.l. Crown Svo, 

THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD. By 

Edward Robins. With PoriraUs. Svo, i2j. 6^/. 

AS OTHERS SAW HIM, A Retrospect, A.D, 54, Crown 
Svo, gilt lop, 6r. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. A Memoir and the Letters of 

ERNEST and HENRIETTE RENAN. Translated by Lady Marv 
Lovd. Demy Svo, with Two Portraits in Photogravure, and Four 
Illustrations, 14^. 

CHARLES GOUNOD. Autobiographical Reminiscences with 

Family Ixrtters and Notes on Music. Translated by the Hon. W. Helv 

H uTCUtNSON. Dcniy Svo, with Portrait, tos. 6 d. 

MEMOIRS. By Charles Godfrey Lei.and (Hans Breit- 

mann). Second Edition. Svo, with Portrait, price ^s. fid. 


EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT. I setters and 

Leaves Irom their Journals. Selected. In 1 wo Volumes, 8vo, with 
Klglil Porlrait.s, 32X- 

ALEXANDER III. OF RUSSIA. By Charles Lowe, 

M. A., Author of “ Prince Bismarck : an Historical Biography. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait in Photogravure, 6 j. 

PRINCE BISMARCK. An Historical Biography. By 

Chabi.es Lowe, M.A. With Two Portraits. Cheap Edition, crown 6vo, 

MY FATHER AND L A Book for Daughters. By the 

Countess Pueiga. Crown Svo, with Four Portraits, 6r. 


STORY OF THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN SPAIN 

(Ca.n.arera-Mayor). By Constance 1111-... Portraits and a 

Frontispiece, in One Volume, Svo. Puce 7f. 6^^. net. 

CATHERINE SFORZA. By Coi'NT Tasomni. Abridged 

and 'i raiuluctl by PAtT. SviA'ESTEK. Illustialed wiili iiiiiucrous repro¬ 
ductions fumt Original LIclmcs and documents. Demy Svo, i6f. 

VILLIERS DE L’ISLE ADAM : llis Life and Works. 
From the French of Vkointe Kouebt iju Pont a vice de Heu.sskv. 
By Lady Marv l.OVD. With Port r.tit and tacsmitle. Crown Svo, cloth, 

IOJ- 6f/. 
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THE LIFE OF HENRIK IBSEN, by Henrik Jaeger, 

Translated by Ci.aka Bell. Wlili the Verse dctie into English from the 
Norwegian Oiiginal by Edmuni> Gosse. Crown 8 vo, cloth. 6 j 

recollections of middle life. By Francisquk 

SaRCEv. Translated by E. L. Carey. 8vo, with Portrait, lor. 6 d. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE SECRET SERVICE. 

The Recollections of a Spy. By Major Henri le Caro.s'. With New 
Preface. 8vo, boards, price 6rf., or cloth. 31, 6</, 

'fhc Library ‘with Portraits ami facsimiles, Zvo, 14^.. A stilt 

STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Charles Whibley. 

Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 7J. 

A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. By Charles Wiihilev. 

Crown 3 vo, with Frontispiece, price •}S. (xt. 

THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By Charles Whibi.ey. 

Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 7^. 6if. 

THE DIARY OF A CONDEMNED MAN. By Ai.fred 

Hermann Frieii. Traiisl.ated from the German by S. Van Sthaalen. 
Crown 8vo, 

THE WOMEN OF HOMER. By Walter Copland 

Perry, WiUi numerous llliisirations, large crown 8vo. 6^. 

THE LOVE LETTERS OF MR, H. AND MISS R. 

1775-1779. Edited by Gicrekt Burgess. Siiuare crown 8vo, 5.'. 

LETTERS OF A BARITONE. By Francis Walker. 

Square crown 8vo, 5;. 

LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. Trait-lalcd from 
the French of Yves lb Quekuec. By M, Goroon Hollies. Crown 
8vo, 5i, 


GREAT LIVES AND EVENTS. 

Uniformly bound in cloth, 6s^ each volume, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNT LEO TOLSTOY, 

Together with a Letter to the Women of France on the Kreutzer 
Sonata,'* By C, .A. TraiLsIated from the Ku:tsiaii by C, K, 

Turner, English Lecturer in the University of bt, Petersburg. With 
Portrait. 

THE FAMILY LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE. Illus¬ 
trated by one hundred and iweiiiy-two hitherto unpublished letters ad^ 
dressed by him to dilfercnt members of lus faiiiily. Edited by his nephew 
Baron Ludwig von EmboeNp and translated by Charles Godfrey 
Lsland, W^ilh 4 Portraits, 

THE NATURALIST OF THE SEA-SHORE. The Life 

^ Philip Henry Gossc, By liis son, Edmund Gosse, Hon, M,A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, With a I^ortrait. 

MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE, 

Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyd, With 78 llluslraticns 
from drawings by the Author. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A Study of Ilis Life and 

Work, By Arthur Waugh, B*,\, Oxon, With Twenty Illustrations 
from Phoio^raphs specially taken for this Work. Five Portraits, and 
Facsimile of Tennyson's MS. 

NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. From the French 

of Fr^i>6ric Masson. With a Portrait. 

PETER THE GREAT. By K, Waliszew-ski. Translated 

from the French by Lady Maky Loyd. Witli a Portrait, 

THE STORY OF A THRONE, Cntherine II. of Russia. 

From the French of K. Waliszewske. With a Portrait- 

THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. Catherine IL of 

Russia. From tlie French of K. Waliszewski. With a Portrait. 

A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN. Marie Antoinette and 

Count Fersen. From the French of Paul Gaulot. Two Portraits, 


IJjistofs anh Ocoorapb^. 

THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD 

A New Geogrnphiceil Series. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER^ 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Reader in Geography in 
the University of Oxford, Principal of Reading College, 

The Series will consist of Twelve Vohitncs, cacli being an essay 
descriptive of a great natural region, its marked pliysical features, 
and the life of its peoples. ETilty llliisiiated in the Text at d 
with many Maps and Diagrams. 

IJS'r OF TflF. SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS'. 

1. BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS, By the 

K DITO R. [A fa dy. 

2. SCANDINAVIA AND THE ARCTIC OCEAN, By 

3ir Clf.aients R- Markham, I^.C.L*, F.R.S.i PrcMtlcnt of the Roj'al 
Gco^^raphical Society. 

3. THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ^RANCE. By 

Kms6e Reclus, Profosiqr oP Geography in the New University of 
Brussels, AuiLor of the “ Nouvelle Cffographio Unlvcrsellc." 

4. CENTRAL EUROPE. By Dr. JosF.rit I’A^rscUr-PnT'-' 

fessor of Geography in the Univc^ty of Breslau. 

5. AFRICA. By Dr. J.-Scoxt-KTsLtie, Secretary of the Royal 

Geographical Society, ^(Iffor of “ The Statesman's Ve-ir Book." Aiithor 
of “ T he Partition of Africa." 

6. THE NEARER EAST. By D, G. IIodarth, M.A.. Fellow 

cf Magdalen College, Osfonl, Director of the British School at Aitieiis, 
Author of “ /\ Wandering Scholar in the Levant.” 
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^ THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE By 1 'bince KRoroiKlN 

5^? AnjcU* ■•Siberia" aaj Turbesun ... .be 

“ Encyclopaedia’^ritaiiutc.'i^ u 

8 THE FARTHER EAST. By Ahchibalu Little, 

Author of “ Through ihcYanc-tse Gorges." n T I? C l\ 

a INDIA, By Col. Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.l.L., L.B., 

R.E., Superlntcmlcnt of InoLn Frontier Surveys. ti TT n 

10 AUSTRALASIA AND ANTARCTICA. By TT, • 

RnnnRC LLD Director of Museums to the Corjwr.Mton of Divcrponl, 

Smerty DhJeto? of the Christchurch jlk to 

Nanrrisi-s W.inderings i.i the Etistern Arclupel.igo, A Handbook to 

11 NORTH AMERICA. By Israel C. Russell, Pro ess >r 

of Geography in the Uni veriity ol Michig.^n. 

12. SOUTH AMERICA. By J* C. Branner, Professor o 

Geology in the Stanford University, California. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 

A Survey of Afan^s Record* 

Edited by Dr* H. F. HELAIOLT. 

To be completed in Eight Volumes. Royal 8 vo. 

Coloured Plates, and Rt.ack-.and-whitc Illustrations.* I rue tn cloth 151. 
net per voluinei or in half morocco, a if. net* 

1 PRE-HISTORY: AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC 

OCEAN. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. Jami:s IVuvcit, 
1 > C L, LI D F R S* IA 

2. OCEANIA, EASTERN ASIA AND THE INDIAN 
OCEAN. 

WESTERN ASIA—AFRICA. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. [Ready. 
EASTERN EUROPE—THE SLAVS. 

6. THE TEUTON AND LATIN RACES. 

7. WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800. 

8. WESTERN EUROPE SINCE 1800—THE ATLAN¬ 

TIC OCEAN, 


O' 
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THE GREAT PEOPLE’S SERIES. 

Edited by F. YORK POWELL., M.A. 

1. THE SPANISH PEOPLE. Their Ori-^in, G rovvth, and 

Itilluence. lly Martin A. S. Hume. Crown Bvo 6j 

a. THE FRENCH PEOPLE. By Artiiur IIassai.l, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 6ji 

3. THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. By J. Fnzii auk ice* Kelly. 

{in pre/^a»’aiioH* 
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A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEMPORARY 

Kl'I<()|*E, SINCIC i8i^. 'IVniislaied from l)<c French of Ciiakles, 
In I Wo Voliiiucs, I iiij'8v(j, soj. tict. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS. A SuJy of 

Coloni-wiiion and Its I’robleins. By 1 ’ol'ltnev Bigelow, M.A., K.R.G.S. 
3 vo, lof. net. 

THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED STATES. A 

Narrative of ilie Movement in England. 1605-1616, vvhich resulted in the 
l^lanLTtion of North America by Englishmen, disclosing the Contest 
between England and Spain for the Possession of the Soil now occupied 
by ihc United Stales of America; set forth through a series of Historical 
Manuscripts now first printed, together with a Kc-i^sae of Rare Conteni* 
[joraneoiis IVacts, accominuied by Bibliographical Memoranda, Notes, 
and Brief Bio^rraphie^, Collected, Airangedjand Edited by Alexander 
Brown, F.R H.S, With 100 i^oriralts. Maps, and Plans, In Two Volumes, 
mval 8VO. buckram, 135. 6ff* net- 

DENMARK: iis Ilisory, Topography, Langu.nge, Literature. 

Fine Arts, Social Life, and Finance* Edited by If* WKrrEMEVER* Demy 
£vo, cloth* uiili Map, 12s. 6(i, 

*** DedicaUd^ by pennhiion^ to tlu Queen, 

THE LITTLE MANX NATION* (Lectures delivered at 

the Koval Institution, 1891.) By Hall Caine, Auihor of '"The Bond¬ 
man/' ** The Scapegoat/' &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31-* paper, 2s* 6 d. 

ANNALS OF SANDHURST, A Chronicle of the Royal 

Military College from its Foundation to the Present Day, witli a Sketch of 
the History of the StalT College. I!y M.Jor A, F, MocKi.Hlt*FERia'MAN, 
With 12 rulbpi;;e Illustraiions. Demy 8vo, 10s, net, 

THE MODERN JEW. By Arnold White. Crovvn 8 vo, 

halfdeatiler, gilt top, 74’, 6f/. 

ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS. Translated from the 

French of Anatole Leiiov-Bhauijko, Member of the Jnstitute of France. 
Crown 3VO, 74-. 6 d, 

THE JEW AT HOME. Impressions of a Summer and 

Autumn Spent with Him iu Austria and Russia, By JoSEiur Pennell. 
W’ith Illustrations by the Author. 410, cloth, 31, 

SPANISH PROTESTANTS IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. Compiled from Dr, Wilken's German Work* Bv RACifEt, 
ChALLICE. With an Introduciian by the Most Rev. Lord Plunket, 
late Archbishop of Dublin, and a IVeiacc by ilie Kev, Canon Fleming. 
Crown 8VO, 4^. 6 d. net. 

QUEEN JOANNA I. OF NAPLES, SICILY, AND 

JERUSALEM : Countess of Provence, Forcalquier, and Piedmont* An 
Essay on her Times. By St* Claih Baddp:ley* Imperial 8 vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, i6r, 

CHARLES HI. OF NAPLES AND URBAN VL* also 

CECCO D'ASCOLl, Pod, Astroloccr, Physician. Two llistoricnl E-ss-iys. 
By St, Clair Baddei.ev. With lihisiraiions, Svo, cloth, ic^, 6^:** 

ROBERT THE WISE AND HIS HEIRS, 1278 1352. 

liy St. Clair Hal-prikv. Svo, air. 

MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. By AlbertD. Vandam,A uthor 

of ** An Enelisiniian in Paris.” Dccny Svo, i-ncc ar. 6i/. net. 

UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 

By Ai.iJiiKT D. Vandam. Demy Svo, cloth, 71, 6./. net, 

STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY. By Count Be.nedetti, French 

AiiiUissaJor at the Court of lierlin, Dciny Svo, with a I^ortratt, loj. 6*1. 
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AN AMBASSADOR OF THE VANQUISHED. 

1871-1877. From 


Viicount Elie Dc Gontaut-Biron's Mis5ioii to Berlin. 
hi5 Diaries and Memoranda. By the Dnkc de Bkoclie, Tr.anslatcd 
with Notes by Ai-EERT D. Van dam. Id One VoKiinc, 8vo, loj, 

1812. NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. Ly Vassili Vkrrst- 

CHACIN. With an Introdnction by K. W'iiiTEiKc. llliistraicd from 
Sketches and Batiitings bv the Author. Crown 3 vo, 6 j. 

KRUPP’S STEEL WORKS. By Friedkicji C. G. Muller. 

With 88 Illustrations by Felix Schmidt .and Anders Mo.ntam. 
Authorised Translation from the German, ^to. Brice 3^, net. 

THE REALM OF THE HABSBURGS. By Sidney 

Whitman, Author of " Imperial Germany.’’ Crown 8vo, 7J. 6</. 

IMPERIAL GERMANY. A Critical Study ot Fact and 

Character. By Sjdnev W^jutman, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6</.; paper, as. 

©clitics ant) Questions of tbc 2Dau* 

THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. By Archibald 

COLQUHOUN, With Maps and Illustration^^ Demy 8vo, i8j. net. 

ALL THE RUSSIAS, Travels a.iid Studies of Contemporary 
Condiiions and Probfems in European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asi^. By Hilnrv Nohman, M.P-, Auiimr qi 
P eoples and Problems of the Far Easr/' “ The Real Japan/* &c* With 
many llutstrations ard Maps. Demy 8vo, 

LORD MILNER, HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Iwan 

MUller. With Two Portravts. Demy 8\o. 

CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. By Caroline Lewis. 

With 40 Illustrations by S. R, Crown 8vo, sf, Cui. 

THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA. Its Value and Development, 

By W, Blelocii. In One Volume, demy 8vo, with Illustrations, Maps, 
and Diagrams. Price lor. net, 

THE TRANSVAAL FKOM WITHIN. A Private Record 

of Public Affairs, By Jf* P- FitzPatricjc. With a Map and New Intro* 
duction. Library Editmu, 8vo, cloth, los* net.; Popular Edition, crown 
8vo, 2S. W. net ; P. |>er Edition, in t. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF KRUGERISM. A Personal 

Record of Forty Years in South Africa, By John Scoule, 7 'iweT 
Correspondent in Pretoria prior to the present war, and H. R- Aher- 
CRDMBiE, of the Intelligence Dcpartmentp Cape Colony, Library Edition, 
8vo, cloth, lof. net; Popular Edition, ar. 6#/. net. 

the south AFRICAN CONSPIRACY, OR THE 

AIMS OF AFRIKANDERDOM. By Fred. W, Bell, F.S.S. Demy 
8 vo, ST. net. 

WHY KRUGER MADE WAR, OR BEHIND THE 

BOER SCENES. By John A. Buttkrv. With Two Chapte rs on the 
Pa^t and Future of the Rand, and the Mining Industry. By A, CoovER 
Key. Crown 8vo, -31. 6^/, 

CHINA AND THE ALLIES. By A. Henry Savagf. 

Landor, Author ofIn the Forbidden Land/* &c. In Two Volumes, 

numerous Maps and Illustrations. Price aSj. net, 

AWAKENING OF THE EAST. Sireria—Japan 

—CHINA. By Pii^kre LeroY'Bbaulieu. Tran.slatcd by Riciiaro 
a Preface by Henry Nokman. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

THE QUEEN'S SERVICE. Being the Experiences of a 

Pnvatc Soldier in the Brttbh Infantry at Home and Abroad. By Hon ace 

Rcgt. 3r. 6^. * 

CAN WE DISARM By Joseph McCabe. Wiitten iiv Col- 

laboration with Geouges Darien Crown 8vo, cloth, 

A 3 
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TROOPER 380 a A Private Soldier of the Tiiird Republic, 
By I.iON'Ei, Dkcle, Author of Three Years in Savage Africa*'' With 
Eight Illitstniiious by H* Chaktiek, Crown 8vg, 

MADE IN GERMANY, Repriiiicd wirin Additions from 

7 '/t^ JVc^u Review. Ernkst E. WjixtAMS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 

Also Popular Edition, paper covers, u, 

THE FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD, By Ernest 

E* Williams, Author of Made in Germany/' Crown 8vo, (xi. 

THE WORKERS, An Experiment in Reality, J 5 y Wali'ER 

A, Wyckokk, The East. With Five Illustrations, crovvn 8vo. ITilc 
3^, lU'f. 

THE workers. An Experiment in Rea'iiy, By Walter 
A WvcKOFF. The West* With Twelve IlhistratioiLS crown Svo, Pi ice 
3j. net. I'/ie Two Volumes in Card Box^ bs. net. 

Sport, B^ventuL'e, ant> irrav>cl. 

NICHOLSON’S ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS 

See page 2. 

SPORT IN WAR, By Lieut.-General U. S, S. Baden- 

PowELL, F’.K.G.S, With 19 llhistrations by llis Author, Crown 8vo, 

CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. By P. F. Warner. With 

73 lllnstratioiis from Photographs. Crow it 8vo, -js. 6 <i. Also Cheap 
Edi ion, paper cover, 2 S. 6tl. 

PINK AND SCARLET; or, Iluntitigasa School for SoUHeiiii". 
IJy Lteut.-Coloiiel E. A. H. Aloekson, D.S.C., The Queen’s Own 
Regiment. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7r. (xl. net. 

DRIVING FOR PLEASURE; or, Ttic Harness Stable anti 

its Appointments. By Francis T. UM>i:HtriLl., Illustrated vvhfi One 
Hundred and Twenty-four full-page Plates, lin|>cria] 8vo, buckram 
sides, leather back, pi ice 28^^ net. 

THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT, 1898- 

1899. A narrative of the voyage of the Belgica, among newly discovered 
lands and over an unknown sea about the Souili Pole, By Frederick 
A, Cook, M.D,» Surgeon and Anthropologist of the Belgian Antarctic 
Expedition. With an api>endlx* containing a summary of the Scicniitic 
Result V, Demy 8vo, Cioth, whh 4 Coloured plates, and uv^r 100 
Illustrations from photographs and drawings. 2aF, net. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By Wh U. Howklls. W^iih 103 

1 Ihistr.^tioiij by JosEi’H Pennei.i.. Pott 413, lor. uet. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. 

With 94 llliviiratioiis by J®sEPH Pennell. Poll 410, lor. net. 

MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND: A Record of Travel 011 the 

Thibetan Border. By Akckiualij John Li'CTLE, K. R.G.S. Amlior oJ 
“ Through the Y.angtsi Gorges," &c. With a Map, Portr.ait, and 15 
lllu.stTati ns, from Photographs by Mks, Liitle, ^los. net, 

INNERMOST ASIA. Travel and Sport in the Bamirs. By 

KAt.in! P. CoiiBOi.D, hate 6olh Rlries. Willr Maps ami Illustration.-,. 
Dcniy 3 vo, cloth, arf. a . r •. 

IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. An Account of a Journey 

in Tibet’ Capture by the Tibetan Authorities; Imprisonment, Torture, 
and Ultiluaie R^le.ase. By A. IIenrv Savac.k I,an[)or, Author ot 
*“Core.i the Laitd of the Moriiiiig C.ilm,'' &c. AKo v.-uioiis Olficial Docu¬ 
ments i’liciiiding the Kmiiiiiy .mid Report by J. LahkiN, Esq., Appointed 
by tlie G'ivctiiinciit of Inrlia* oh .1 ^lap and 2^0 Illustrations* Popul.tr 
Edition in one voUiiiic. Large 8vo. Price 7^, 6-/. net. 
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CORSA OR CHO-SEN, THE LAND OF THE MORN- 

INg’caLM. ByA. Hknrv Savagr Landor. With 36 lllustroii ns 
from Drawings by the Author, and a Portrait, demy 8vo. iHf 

THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. Bein^ an Accoiint of 

the Mohmund and Tirah Expeditions, 1897, By 

Correspondent lor Reuter s Agency and Artist for 'be V, 

full-pa^ lUustrations from Drawings by the Author, and I holographs, 

and 10 Plans and Maps, 8vo, price 7s. W. 

WITH THE ZHOB FIELD FORCE, 1890. By Caplam 

Crawford McFall, K.O.Y.L.l. Demy 8vo. with I.lustrations, iSj. 
ROMANTIC INDIA. By Andre Chevrilion. Translated 
from the French by William March ant, Rvo, 7s. 6rf. net. 

UNDER THE DRAGON FLAG. My Experiences in 

the Chino.Japanese War. By Jamks Allan. Crown 8vo. ax. 

THE LAST OF THE MASAI. By Sidney Langford 

Hinde and Hildegard Hinde. With Illustrations from Photographs 
and Drawings, ^to. 15X. net. _ 

UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN. A Description of Native 

Races in UcAEidai. Sporting Adventures And other Experience* 15 y V\ , 
J. Ansorge, M.A., LL.D.. M.R.CS., L.R.CP., late Semor Professor .at 
the Royal Cjllcgc of Mauritius, Medical Officer to Her Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment in Uganda. With 134 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 
and Two Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. Price aix. net. 


MOGREB-EL-ACKSA. A Journey in Morocco. By R. B. 

CuNNiNGiiAME Graham. With a Portrait and Map. In One Volume, 
8vo. Price 9 f, • 

TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By Felix Dubois. 

TransUted from the French by Diana White. With 153 Illustrations 
from Photogiaphs and Drawings made on the spot, and Eleven Maps and 
Plans* Demv Svo, 12s* 6rf. 

TRAVELS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. Being a 

Description of the various Cities and Towns, Goldfields, and Agricultural 
Districts of that Sta'c. By May Vivienne. Second Impression, demy 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Price fix. 

RHODESIA PAST AND PRESENT. By S. J. Du Toit. 

In One Volume, Svo, with Sixteen full-page Illustrations, 7x, 

THE NEW AFRICA. A Journey up the Chob6 and down the 
Okovanga Rivers. By Aurbl Schulz. M.D., and August Ham.mar, 
C.E. In One Volume, demy Svo, with Illustrations, aSx. 

ACTUAL AFRICA ; or. The Coming Continent. A Tour of 
Exploration. By Frank Vincent, Author of “The Land of the White 
Elephant." With Map and over loo Illustrations, demy Bvo, cloth, price 
241. -y 

A VANISHED ARCADIA. By R. B. Cunningha.me 
Graham. Demy Svo, qx. 

AMERICA TO-DAY. Observations and Reflections. By 

William Archer. Crown Svo, cloth, fix. 

AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. From a French 

Point of View. In one volume. Crown 8vo, 3X. 6 J. 

TWELVE MONTHS IN KLONDIKE. By Robert C. 

Kirk. With 100 Illustrations and a Map. Crown Svo, cloth, fix. net. 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO-RICAN CAMPAIGNS. By 

RicitAKii Harding Davis, F. K.G K. Wuh 119 lllusir <ii->iis from Plioto* 
graphs and Drawings on the Spot, and Maps, Crown 8vo, cLth, 7X, 6ii net. 
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CUBA IN WARTIME. By Richard Harding Davis, Author 

of “Soldiers of Fortune/* With numerous illustratIons by Fkephric 
Remington, Onwn Svo, price ijr, 

THE LAND OF THE MUSKEG, l^ylL Somers Somerset* 

Second Edition, Dcniy 8vowiih Maps and ovenoo Illustrations, 2S0 pp., 
14J, net* 

THE OUTGOING TURK. Impressions of a Tourney through 
the Western Balkans. By H C. Thomson, Author of * The Chitral 
Campaign/* Demy Svo, with 1 ilustratiofis from Original Photographs, 
Price 14-f, net* 

NOTES FOR THE NILE. Together with a Metrical 

Rendering of the Hymns of Ancient Egypt and of the Precepts of Ptah- 
hoicp ; the oldest book in the world). By Hardwicke D* Rawnsley, M.A 
Imperial i6mo, cloth, 55. 

UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. The Autobiography 
of an Angio-Egyptian Official. By Sir W. F. MiJtviLLE, K.C.M,G* 
Crown 8VO, with Portrait, price 6 s. 

MONTE CARLO ANECDOTES AND SYSTEMS OF 

PLA V. 15 y V. B., Author of “Ten Days at Monte Carlo/* Fcap- 8vo, aj, 

TEN DAYS AT MONTE CARLO AT THE BANK'S 

EXPENSE, Containing Hints to Visitors and a General Guide to the 
Neighbourhood. By V'. B, Fcap, 8vo, 2^. 

IN THETRACKOFTHESUN, Readings from the Diary 
of a Globe-Trotter. By Frederick Diodati Thompson, With many 
niustr.iiions by Mr, Harrv Fenn anij from Photographs. 4to, 25^. 

THE CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. Parti. The Tourist’s 

and Sportsman's Guide to EasiernCanada and Newfoundland, including full 
descriptions of Routes, Cities, Points of Interest, Summer Resort*^, Fishing 
Places, &c,, in Eastern Ontario, The Muskoka District/l he St, I^wrcncc 
Region, The Lake St, John Country, The Maritime Provinces,^ Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland, With an Appendix giving Fish and 
Game Laws, and Official Lists of Trout and Salmon Rivers and their 
Lessees. By Chari,hs G. D. Robkrts, Professorof English Literatiuein 
King’s College, Windsor, N.S, \Viih Maps and many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 6 j, 

THE CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. Part IL Western 

Canada- Including the Peninsula and Northern Regions of Ontario, 
the Canadian Shores of the Great Lakes, the I,akc of the Woods Region, 
Manitoba and “The Great North West/' The Canadian Rocky Mountains 
and National Park, British Columbia, and Vancouver Island. B> Ernest 
IkgerSOLL. With Maps and many Illustrations, Crown Svo, limp cloth. 

THE GUIDE-BOOK TO ALASKA AND THE NORTH¬ 
WEST COAST, including the Shores of Washington, British Colunibia, 
South-Eastern Alaska, ilic Aleutian and the Sea Islands, the Behring 
and the Arctic Coasts, By E. R. Scidmore. With Maps and many 
Illustrations* Crown 3 vo, limp cloth, 6 s* 

EVERYBODY’S PARIS* A Practical Giude containing 

Information as to Meani of Locomotion, Hotels, Rest.aiirants, Cafes, 
Theatres. Shops, Museums, Uiiildings, and Monuments, Daily Life and 
Habiis, the Curiosities of Paris, &c. A rapid and easy method of seeing 
everyttiiog in a limited time and at a moderate cost. With many Illus¬ 
trations, Maps, and Plans. ' Crown 8vo, paper, is. (yi. net, or in cloth, 
2 S, (xi. net. 

Essay's aiih JBellcs OLcttrcs, 8 a . 

THE SOUL OF A CAT AND OTHER STORIES, By 

Margaret Benson. With Illuslralions by Henrietta KoRNt-Rand 
from IMiniDcm()h<* Crown 8vn, 

ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN. By RichakdGarnett, 

C.B* Crown 8vo, 7J- 6 d. 
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THE ETERNAL CONFLICT. An Essay by WiixiAM 

Romaine Paterson (UenjamiH Sw ft) Crown 8vo, 6r. ^ 

VILLAGE NOTES, and some other Papers. By Pamki.a 

Tbnn ANT. Whh lUii^trauoHs from rnotograjihs. Crown Svo, 6s, 

STUDIES IN STYLE. By W. 11 . Helm. 1 -cap. 8vu>gHt 

top, 3f. net. r- 1 

WILLIAM 'SHAKESPEARE. A Critical Study. By 

George Bkandes Pb.D Tran.d.a(cd from ihc by Wjh iam 

Archer, Diana wSiiTE, and Mary Morison. Students Kdmoii. In 
One Volume, demy 8vo, buckram uncut, loJ net 

HENRIK IBSEN, BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 

Critical Studies. By George Brandes. Authorised 1 r .uslaiion from 
the Danish. With Introductions bv Wii.ham Archer, in i Inc \ oUimc, 
demy 8vo. Roxburgh, gUt top, or buckram uncut, jot. i>ct. 

MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
LITERATURE. By George Urandes. Vol. I.—The Knugrant 
Literature. Demy 8vo. Price 6r. net. Vol. II.—The Romantic bcliool 
in Germany. Demy 8vo. 

THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. 

By Arthur Symons. Crown 3 vo, buckram, 6r. 

CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. Essays on Victoiian Writers. 
By George Saintsburv. Crown 8 vc, j,iU top, fi. 6./. 

ANIMA POET/E. F rom the unpublished note-boaks of SamufJ. 
Taylor Coi.rkidge. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. Crown 
8vO| 7x. M, 

HYPOLYMPIA, OR THE GODS IN THE ISLAND. 

An Ironic Fanutsy. By Edmund GofiSE. bcap. 8vOp 5J. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES. A Conlribu- 

tion to the History of English Poctij'* ^ By Euxiund Gossh, CSark 
Lecturer on English Literature at the Uriiversily of Cambridge ; Hon. 
M-A. of Trinity CoHcge, Cainbridgc. A New Edition. Crow it 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 7X. 

CRITICAL KIT- K ATS By Edmund Gosse. Crown Svo, 

buckram, gilt top, ys, 

QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. Essays. By Edmund Gosse 

Crowm Svo, buck rain, gilt top, 7X. 6 d^ 

A Lumted EdUhn on Large 251. net, 

GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By Edmund Gosse. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt t^p, ^s. ini, 

*.• A Limitfd Edition on Ea>xt Eaper^ 2SJ. lUt, 

ESSAYS. By Arthur Christopher Benson, of Eton College. 

Crown Svo, buckram, ini. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE WORKS OF HENRIK 

IBSEN. By Hjalmak Hjorth Uoveskn. Crown Svo, cloth, 7J. &/. net. 

THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF THOMAS DE 

QUINCEY. Edited, with Introduction and Notes from the Anlhor’s 
Original MSS., by Alkxakdek il. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E.,&c. Crown 
Svo, cloth, &r. each. 

I. SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. With other Fjisays. 

II. CONVERSATION AND COLERIDGE. With other 

Essays. 
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THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Edited by William 

J'-EtNEST He MLt:v\ To be completed in Twelve Volumes* (The loiters, 
Diaries, Controversies, Speeches, &c*, in Four, and the Verse in Eight*) 
Small crown 8vo* price net each. 

VoL, L—LETTERS, 1S04-1S13, With Portrait after Pin lli i s. 
THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE, 

Translated by ChaklI'S Godfrey Lelakd, M.A,, F,R L*S. (Hans 
IJKE tTMANN)* Id Eight Volumcs, 

'I hc r.ibrary Ediuon, in crown Svo, cloth, at sr. per Volume, Each Volume of 
this edition is sold separately. The Cabinet Edition^ in special bind mg, 
boxed, price loj, the set The Large Paper Edition. Hmued 10 50 
Numbered Copies, price 15J. per Volume net, will only be supplied to 
subscribers for the Complete Work. 

I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCIINABELEWOl’SKI, 

THE RABBI OF BACHARACH, and SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE’S MAIDENS AND WOMEN, 

II. , III. PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 1823-1S28. 

IV. THE SALON. Letters on Art, Music, Popular Life, 

and Politics. 


V., VI. GERMANY. 

VH., VUI. FRENCH AFFAIRS. Letters from Paris 

1833, and Lutetia* 

MR. FROUDE AND CARLYLE. By David Wilson. In 

One Volume, 8vo, los. 

PARADOXES. By Max Nordau, Author of “ Degeneration,” 
“ Coiivtiilioiial Lies of our Civilisation, &c. Translated by J. R, 
McIlhaitk With an Introduction by the Author wnllen for this 

Edliion, Demy 8vo, 17J. net* 

CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR CIVILIZATION. 

I’y Max NoKfAU. Author of “ Degciierutioii." Second l£ngli>h Edition. 
Demy 8vo, ijj* net* 

DEGENERATION. By Max Nordau. Ninth English 

Edition. Demy Svo, 17s. net. .Also, a Popular Edition. 8vo, 6r. 
GENIUS AND DEGENERATION : A Psychological Study. 

By Dr. Wn.i.iAM Hiksch. Translated from the Second Gernmii Edition. 
Demy Svo, 17s, net* 

THE NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. From the 

French of Makie Jkan Guvau. In One Volume, demy Svo, ijs. net- 


STUDIES OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Fknfst 

flENAN, late of the French Academy. Svo, 7s. 6^/. 

MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND OBSERVANCES: Their 

Origin and Signific.itton. By I.Eoroi.n Wacxek. Crown Svo, 

THE GREAT WAR OF 189—. A Forecast. By Rear- 

Admiral Cold,M il. Col. -Maukici*:. K.A., Cajitain Mauoe Ancmri\i.t> 
Fokkfs, CnAici.ES Lowh, D. Chicks he Mukkav, and K Scuda.uoke. 
Second Edition. In (Jne Volume, large 3vo, with nmneroiis lllns. 

t rat ions, 6s, 

JOHN KING’S QUESTION CLASS. By Cmarlf-S M. 

SiiEMJoN, Author of “ In His Steps,” See. Croivn 8vo, p.iper, af.; cloth, 

2S. 6s/* 
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the word of the 

Sermons read by His Imperial * ^ ^ ivlidnisrht Sun* ComjKJsetl liy 

D,® TransUlcJ f.o™ the G=nn»n by Jo.ix 

R McIi.KAiTil. 4I0, doth, aJ. 6</. Vnil 

Garnett* PopuJar Edition, cloih, sj* oa. 


IDoiucstic }£coiioiu^. 

THE COMPLETE INDIAN HOUSEKEEPER 

Givinc the Duties of MisUcss and Servants, the Gen* r.il 

M°S.1cm.STfhe H.S;.nd Pr>«..ic»l 

Branches. By Flora Annie Steel and Grace Oakuiner. 

Edition, revised to date. Crown 8vo. Price 6 s. 

THF COOK’S DECAMERON. A Stuclv in Taslc. Con- 
uinT.°°.r.«-cci^»forIu.lia„<lUhcs. By Mr,. W.G. Wat»k,. Cr-.m. 

8vo- Price 2^* 6^/. * 

THE AMERICAN SALAD BOOK. The most Complete 

OiiRiiial, and Useful Collection of S.'ilad Fcciiks ever brought together 
By hlAXiMiLiAN DE Loop. Crown 8vo, cloth, ar. 6a. 


©arhciittig, JBotans, anb matuval IMstors. 

THE ROSE : A Treatise on the Cultivation, Hisiorv, hamily 

Cliar.icteristics. &c., of the various Croups of Roses. With Accurate 
Description of the Variciies now Generally Grosvn. By H. B. L.i.t. 
wAKUBK. With an Introduction by George H. Ellwanoer. lamo, 

doth, sr* 

THE GARDEN’S STORY ; or, Pleasures and Trials of an 

Amateur Gardener. By G. H. EllwangeR. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. C* WoLLEV Dod, lamo, cloth, with IlIuslrAiious, 5^. 

NATURE’S GARDEN. An Aid to Knowledge of Wi'd 

Flowers and their Insect Visitors. Wnh Coloured V 

other Illustrations, photographed from Nature by Hfnry Troth, aid 
A. R. Dugmore. Text by Nbltje Blanchan. Royal 8vo, lar. trf. net. 


jfacctifc, ^c. 

CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. By Caroline Lewis, 

With 40 Illustrations hy S, R* Crown 8vo, 21', 6rf* 

JOHN HENRY. By Hugh McHugh. Fcap. 8vo. Price ir. 

MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. Crown 8vo, 3r. 6rf. 

MR. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. With coloured Fronlh- 
piece, Iw William Nicholson, and Illustrations by E. W. Kemi-LB 
and F. OrpER. Crown 8vo, js. 6if. 
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THE POCKET IBSEN. A Collection of some o‘*llie Master’s 

best known Dramas, condensed, revised, and .slightly rearranged for the 
benefit of the E.yncst SiiKient. By F. Anstev, Author of "Vice Versa.' 
oces Populi &c. XVith Mliistratiotis reproduced, by permission, 
^And A nevs- Frontispiece by IJernakd pAKi r.tDGE. New 
ivdiiion. i6mo, cloth, 3^. 61/. ; or paper, 2j. 6 d. 

FROM WISDOM COURT. Hy Henry Seton JIerriman 

mid STEfUEN GRAKA.M Tam.entvre. With 30 Illustrations by 
LouRiiOiN* Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^* 6 d, \ or picture boards, 2^^^ 

WOMAN—THROUGH A MAN’S EYEGLASS. By 

Mai.coi.m C. Sai.amav. With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. Crown 
Svo, cloth, W. ; or picture boards, 

THE SPINSTER’S SCRIP. As Compiled by Cecil 

Ravnor, Narrow crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s* 6 d. 

THE PINERO BIRTHDAY BOOK, Selected and arranged 

by Mvra Ham ELTON. With a Portrait, i6mo, cloth, 2s, 

iSTORlES OF GOLF. Collected bv William Knight and 

T. 1 . Oijj’iiANT. With Rhymes'Vin Golf by various hands ; also Shake- 
5pcarc on Golf, &c. Lftiargcd Edition, Fcap, Svo, cloth, 21, 6 /* 

. IDrainatic ^Literature* 

THE PIPER OF HAMELIN; A Fantastic Opera in Two 

Acts. By Bobert Buchanan. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
4to, cloth, 2f. 6r/. net. 

THE TYRANNY OF TEARS. A Comedy In Four Acts. 

By C. Haddon Chambers. j6nio, cloth, ar. 6f/. ; paper, u. fxl. 

THE AWAKENING. By C. IlADnON Chamkers. i6ino, 

cloth, 2x. td, ; paper, is, 6 d, 

GIOCONDA. A i'lay in Four Acts, ByGADRiEi.E D’Annunzio. 

Translated by Arthur Svmons. Small 410, 31. 6 d, 

THE DEAD CITY. A Pla) in Five Acts. By Gabriele 

D'Annunzio. Tniii.vLued by Arthur Symons. Sm.all 4to, cloth, 3J. 6 d, 

JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAY FELLOWS. By 

Os^^ AN Edwards* Witli 12 Plates, reproduced in colours from Japanese 
ori|»inals. 8vo, los, net. 

KING ERIK: A Tragedy. By Eemund Gosse. 'A Re-issue, 

with a Critical Inlroduciion by Mr. Theodore Watts* Fcap* Svo, 
boards, net. 

THE PLAYS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN. 

THE SUNKEN BELL, Fcap. 8vo, hoards, 41. net. 

HANNELE. Small with Portr.ait, 5J: ]\aper covers, u, 6^.; or 
cloth, 2^- 6 d, 

LONELY LIVES. Paper covers, iJ, 6^'/,; or cloth, 6^^. 

THE WEAVERS, Pa[3cr covers, is, 6/f.; or cloth, 2s* Od, 

THE GHETTO, A Dr.ima in Pour Acts, I'Teely adapter! 
from the Dutch of Hi rman ffKtjKuMANS, Jun,, by Chester HaiitvV 
Kef?nalil 161 no, clotli, 2s, 6 d, ; paper, is, fd. 

THE PLAYS OF W, E, HENLEY AND R, L* STEVEN¬ 
SON. Crown Svo, cloth. An Ediiioii of 250 cojucs only, icxr. 6fi^ net, 
or separately, cloth, 2f. 6 d, each, or paper, is. 6 d, 


DEACON BRODIE 
BEAU AU:>TIN. 


ADMIRAL GUINEA, 
MACAIRE, 
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THE PLAYS OF HENRIK IBSEN. Unifatm Ediiion. 

Wi:li Imroductioiisby William AuCHEK. Cloth, iS.M.', orpajicr coders, 

Ij-6^/. each- 

WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN. THE MASTER BUILDER. 
JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN. hEDDA GABLER. 

LITTLE EYOLF. 1 

BRAND : A Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. By Henrik Ihsen. 

Translated m the original metres, with an liilroduction and Notes, by 
C, H- Herford- Small cloih, 7f. 

THE DRAMA: ADDRESSES. By IIenryIrving. With 
Portrait by J, McN, Whistler. Second Edition. J?cap. 8vo, 3^- 

THE PRINCESS MALEINE : A Drama in Five Acts 
(Translated by Gerard Haerv), and THE INI RUDER . A Drama in 
One Act. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Wuhan Introduction by Hall 
Caine, and a Portrait of the Author. Small 4to, cloth, $4. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. A Farcical 

Romance in Three Acts. Uy R. Marshall. i6mo, cloth, aj. 6</.; paper, 

IS. 

THE PLAYS OF GILBERT MURRAY. 

CARLYON SAHIB. A Drama in Four Aci^. t6mo, doth, ar. ; 
paper, is. 6r/. 

ANDROMACHE. A Play in Three Acts. i6mo, cloth, as 6 r/. \ 
paper, IS. (>d. 


THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. Paper covers, 

IS. 6 d ,; or cloth, as. (id. each. 


THE TIMES, 

THE PROFLIGATE. 
THECABINETMINISTER. 
THE HOBBY HORSE. 
LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

THE MAGISTRATE. 
DANDY DICK. 

SWEET LAVENDER. 
THE SCHOOL MISTRESS. 
THE WEAKER SEX. 

THE AMAZONS. 


THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB* 
SMITH. 

THE BENEFIT OF THE 
DOUBT. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE 
BUTTERFLY. 

TRELAWNY OF THE 
" WELLS." 

* THE SECOND MRS. TAN 
pUERAY. 


t THE GAY LORD QUEX. 


* This play can l>e h.ad in Library form, 4I0, cloth. With a Portrait, 5s, 

I A Limited Edition of this Play on Handmade Paper, with a New Per* 
trait, 10s. net. 


THE FANTASTICKS. A Romantic Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Edmund Rostand. Freely done into English Verse by Gsokge 
Fleming. i6mo, cloth as. pax>cr is. (id. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC. A Play in Five Acts. By 

Edmond Rostakd* Tran> 1 ritcd from the French by Gladys Thomas 
and Mary F* Guillemari>. Small 4I0, 5^^* Also, Fopular Kdiiionj i6mOj 
cloth, 2^, ; paper, if* 6f/* 

THE FRUITS OF ENLIGHTENMENT: A Comedy in 

Four Acts. By Connt Lvof Toi.stov. Tr.'iiistaled from the Russian by 
E. J. Dillon, With Introdiict on by A. W. Pinhuo. Small 410, wiili 
ronrait, 5S. ; Paper Covers, is. Cd. 

SOME INTERESTING FALLACIES OF THE 

MODERN STAGE. An Address delivered totlic Playgoers'Club at St. 
JamessHalh on Sunday, 6th December, i$gi. By Hhkweht BEHktiotiM 
X REE, Crown 8vo^ sewed, W. net. 
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Ipoeti^. 

THE GARDEN OF KAMA ; and other Love Lyrics front 

tndia. Arranged \n Vcrfie by Laukence Squ^irc 5^. net* 

THE POEMS OF SCHILLER* Translated into Ent'llsli Ly 

E. R Akn'old-Foster, Crosvn 8vo, 6s, 

POEMS* By Arthur SYiMOXS* In Two Voluaics. S^jnare 

8vo* With Photogravure Portralr* lox* net. 

IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL. By ^Vktjiuk Symons. 

Crown 8VO, buckram, 6^. 

THE FOREST CHAPEL, and oilier Poems, By Maxvveij* 
GraVi Auihorof “The Silence of Dean Maitland," ** The LpOsI Seiilencc,*’ 
&c. Fcap, 8vOt price 5^. 

POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. Tnnslated 

from the Persian by Gertrude Lowthian Bell, Small crown Svo, 
price 6f, 

THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT* SeVefed and 

arranged by W, E, Henlev and George Wvndham. With an Intro¬ 
duction by W. E, Henlev, Crow'n 8vo^ price fij", 

ON VIOL AND FLUTE, By Edmund Gosse. Fcap* 8 vo^ 

with Frontispiece and Tailpiece, price 3J. 6^/, net. 

FIRDAUSI IN EXILE, and oilier Poems. By Edmund 

Gosse. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, price ijr. M , net. 

IN RUSSET AND SILVER, POEMS. By Edmund 

Gosse* Author of “Gossip in a Library," &c. Fcap Svo*price 3X. net. 

THE POETRY OF PATHOS AND DELIGHT . From 

the Works of Coventry pAT^tORE. Passages selected by Alice Mev- 
NKr,i- With a Photogravure Portrait from an Oil Painting by John 
Sargent, A.U.A, Fcap* 8%'o, 5^. 

A CENTURY OF GERMAN LYRICS. Translaied from 

tlic German hy Kaie FreiligratII KroekeR, Fean, 8vo, rough 
edges, 3s, 6(/, 

LOVE SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS, 1500-1800. 

With Notes by Ralth H. Caine. Fcap. Svo, rough edges, 3J. 6</. 

Laf^e Paper Edition^ limited to 100 Copies^ los. 6 iL net. 

IN CAP AND GOWN, Three Centuries of Can l>ridf»e Wit, 

KJltcd by Charles \V^HniLEV Third Edition, with a New Introduction, 
ui\d a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 3X. 6d, net. 

IVY AND PASSION FLOWER; Poems, By Gerakd 

Bendall, Author of “ Estelle/* &c* &c. i2ino, cloth, 3J. 6^/. 

VERSES* By Gertrude Hall, i 21110, cloili, 3J. 6 
IDYLLS OF WOMANHOOD. Uy C. Amy Dawson. 

Fenj). Svo, gilt lop, 5J- 

TENNYSON’S GRAVE. By St. Ci.air BAitriFi.F.v. Svo, 

p.iper, If. 

THE BLACK RIDERS. And Ollier Lints. By Stri’IIFA’ 
Ckanu, Author of “The Red B.tdge of Coiir.igc.' i6ino, leather, gill 
top, 3f. net. 
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Education ani) Sctcncc; 

literatures of the world. 

A Series of Short Histories, 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSEy LL.D, 

Each Volume Large Crown 8vo, Cloth Of. 

A history of ancient GREEK LITERATURE, 
oTlSfRT Murray! M.A., Professor of Greek in the Un.vcrs.ty 

A history of french literature. By EmvARir 

DOWDEN, D.C.U, LL.D,, Profe^or of Oratory and hnglish 

A mSTORY OF MODEIRN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By 7he Editor. Hon. M.A. of Irinity College, Cnnibriilge. Hon. 

A mSTORY O^F ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Riciiarii 

Garnett, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed Books in the Bntisli 

A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By ]. FlTC- 

maurice-Kelly, Corresponding Member of^Jj^Sp^lsh Academy. 
A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. By 
W. G. Aston, C.M.G., D.Lit., late Japanese Secretary to 11.M. 

A HISTORY OF BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. By 

Francis, Count Lutzow. __ 

A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By K. 


Waliszewski. _„ 

A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE. By 
Arthur A. MacdoNELL, M.A., Ph.D., of Corpus Ch'isti College, 

(‘xford ; Boden Professor of Sanskrit and Fellow of Halliol. 

A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. By 1 I HRBERT 
.A. Giles, M.A,, LL.D,, Professor of Chinese in the University 
of Cambridge. 

The foUomng are arranged for :— 

A HISTORY OF MODERN SCANDINAVIAN LITER¬ 
ATURE. By Gforge BrANDES, of Copenhagen. 

A HISTORY OF HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. By 
Dr. ZoLTAN BeothY, Professor of Hungarian Literature at the 
University of Budapest, and Secretary of the Kisfaludy Society. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Pro- 
fessor W, P HTrent 

A HISTORY* OP LATIN LITERATURE. By Dr. A. W. 
Verrall, Fellow and Senior Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

A HISTORY OF PROVENCAL LITERATURE. By 
H. Oelsner, D.Litt, of Cains College, Cambridge. 

A HISTORY OF HEBREW LITERATURE. By PliiLirrE 
Berger, of the Institute of France. 

A HISTORY OF PERSIAN LITERATURE. By Prof. 

Drnison Ross. 

A HISTORY OF ARABIC LITERATURE. By Prof. 
Clement Hu art. 
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THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 

A Series of Twelve Volumes by Eminejit PVri/ers, presenting 
in their entirety “A Biographical History of EaucationP 
Each subject forms a complete volume, crown 8vo, 5^. 

ARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Educational Ideals. By 

Thomas Davidson, M A., LL.D. 

LOYOLA, and the Educational System of the Jesuits. By 

Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J. 

ALCUIN, and the Rise of the Christian Schools, By 

Piofessor Andkew F. West, Ph D. 

FROEBEL, and Education by Self-Activity. By H. Court- 
HOi'E Bowen, ALA 

ABELARD, and the Origin and Early History of Uni¬ 

versities. By Profi-ssor Jules Gahkihl Comi'avrb. 

HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. By Citarlfs 

DE Gakmo, I'h. I *. 

THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD, and their In¬ 

fluence on Englisli Education. By Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A., LL. U. 

HORACE MANN, and the Common School Revival in 

the United States. By B, Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. 
ROUSSEAU ; and, Education according to Nature. By 
Thomas Davidson, Ni.A., LB. I). 

COMENIUS. AND THE BEGINNINGS OF EDUCA¬ 

TIONAL REFORM. By Will. S. iMonkoe, A.B. 

PESTAL 022 I; and the Foundation of the Modern 

ElemeiUary .Scliool, By A. Pinlochf, I’loftssor iii the Uiiivcoiiy of Lille. 

STURM, AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECON- 

D.\KV EDUCA'iTON. By James K. Russell, Pli.D. 


HEINEMANN’S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 

THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM O 

fontMtion or Epif’cnesLs ? Alilhonsed '1 r.iiisl; 
i>rof. Dr. ObCAH HEBTwm.of ihe LWersuy of Berlin. 

UitchklL, M.A ,0x 01). Wiih a I reface by the Iransli 


I 
M 

V. 


OF TO-DAY: I’le- 

atiofi from the German of 
l\y P* Chai.mers 
aior* Crown 8 vo* 


6/4 


manual OF BACTERIOLOGY. I?y A. B. Gri FFITHS, 

Ph.D. F.R.S, (Edin.) F.C.S. Crown Bvo. c’o h, Illustrated. 5^. 



(Bdin.),' F.C.S, Crown Svo. cloth, lilustr.ued, 71. (»/. 

geodesy. By J. IloWAKU Gore. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illiis- 

THe"‘pHYS 1 CAL PROPERTIES OF GASES. By 
Arthur L, Kimball, of the Johns Hoykius Univerilty. Crown 3 vo, 

heat as a form OF ENERGY. By Professor K. H. 

Thurston, of Cornell Uuivcisity. Crown 8vo, cloth, lllusiialed, 5J. 
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AM TT T USTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

^ LITKRATURIC. I!y Riciiakd Garnett, CU. IX.n . and Eumund 

Gosse, M.A, LL.U. In Four \ ol.uncs, . 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD BOOK. A 

Diciior.>r\-. With Indicalioii of IVoiuuiciation, Eiymolomes, and Gates 
of Earli^t Apt.c.irance of French Words in the Language. 

FncnEN Ph*L». and P. B- Boknet. M.A. With an Explanatory 1 refacc 
by K. J. Llovu, D.Liit., M.A. 8vo cloth, loi., or half-morocco, i6j. 

SEMANTICS: Studies in the Science of Meaning. By 

.Michel Breal, Professor of Comparative Gr.ammar at the GoMc^e dc 

France. Translated by Mrs. Henry Cost. ® 

J. P. PoSTGATB, Professor of Cotnpataiivc Philogy atUnivcisity CollcgCp 

i^ndon. Large cro" ii gvo, cloth 7s. 6d. net. 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. An Elementary Treatise on the 
Construction and AppHc-Ttion of the Tclcphoiogr.aphic Lens. By 
R DallmeyeR, F.R..\.S., Vicc-Prcstdent ol the Royal I*hotORraphic 
SMtety. 4to, cloth, with 26 Plates and 68 Dingr.ams. Price, tsf. net. 

THE PLAY OF MAN. By Carl Groos, Professor of 



Crown 8vo, 6rf, net, 

EVOLUTIONAL ETHICS AND ANIMAL PSYCH¬ 

OLOGY. By E. P. Evans. Crown 8vo, 

MOVEMENT. Tramslaied from the French of E. MaREY. 
By Eric Pkitcuaru, M.A., M.B. Oxon. In One Volume, crown 8vo 
with 170 Illustrations, 71. 6</. 

LUMEN. By Camille I'l.AMMARiON. Authorised Translation 
from the French bjr A. A. M. and R. M. W ih portions of the last 
chapter written specially for this edition. Crown 8vo, 31. 6<f. 

OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S HISTORY. A Popular 
Study in Physiography. By Nathaniel Southgate Shalek. 3vo, 
with Ten full-page Illustrations, yj. 6<f. 

THE STORY OF THE GREEKS. By IL A. Guerber. 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3r. 6*/. 

ARABIC AUTHORS: A Manual of Arabian History and 
Literature. By F, F. Arbuthnot, .M.R.A.S., Author of" Early Ideas,” 
“Persian Portraits," &c. 8vo, cloth, sr. 

THE MYSTERIES OF CHRONOLOGY. With pro¬ 
posal for a New English Era to be called the “Victorian.” By I*. 1'. 
AkuuthnoT. 8vo, 6i', net. 


% a \\\ 

A SHORT TREATISE OF BELGIAN LAW AND 

LEGAL PROCEDURE. Froma Practical Siandpoinr,for ihc Guidance of 
British Traders* Pa'cntecs. and Bankers* and Briilsh Remittents in Belgium. 
By Gaston de Lkvau reap. 8vo* iwipcr* u, 

PRISONERS ON OATH, PRESENT AND FUTURE, 

By Sir Herbert Stepiien, Bart. 8 vo, boards, u. net. 

THE ARBITRATpR’S' MANUAL. Under the London 

Chamber of Arbitration, Being a Practical Treatise on the Power and 
Duties of an Arbitrator, with the Rules and Procedure of the Court of 
Arbitration, and the Forms. By Joseph Seymour Sai^aman, Author of 
* Trade Marks/* &c. Fcap- 8vo, 3^. 6d* 
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5uvenUe. 

FAIRY TALES. liy II vns Chkistian Andersen. Newly 

trcinstatcd by L, Dkaekstad. With an Iihtrgductioii by Kdmunu 
Go^k. lliu'itraied by Hans Tegxek* Royal 8vo, soj, net, or in Two 
VuUiiJies lor. net each* 

FAIRY TALES FROM THE SWEDISH OF BARON 

G- DJUkKLOLT* Translated by H. L. 1 jRa*:kstad. With 1 llusiraiions 
by 'r. KirTEi^EN and Erik Wekenskiolp, and a Fro piece by Cakl 
I.AK ssoN* 4to. boards. 3J. 6 (f. 

THE SQUARE BOOK OF ANIMALS* By William 

Nicholson With Rhymes by Arthur Waugh. 410 boards, 5f. 

There is ais<^ a iimiied Edition on Japanese Veilum^ p7ice i2r. net, 

THE BELOVED SON. The Story of Jesus Christ, told to 

Children. I 5 y iMrs. F RANCtS I^VK. 16)110. cloth, 2S. 6^/. 

LITTLE JOHANNES. By K. Van Ekdfnl Tran^latc^tl frrini 

the 1 Hitch by Clara Bei,l. With an Introduction by Anp..*e\v Lang* 
i6tno, clutlii riitver top, js, net* 

A BATTLE AND A BOY. By Blanche Wn.i.r.^ Howakh. 

\V^^h ITarty^nii^e Ulnstraiions by A. MacNiel!,-Harbour Crown 8 vo, hr. 

GIRLS AND WOMEN. By E. Chester. Pot 8vo, doth, 

2j, 6^4, or gilt extra, 3^* 6 d. 


IFictioii* 

BOULE DE SUIF. From the Fiench of Guv de Maupas- 

SANT* With an Intranet ion by Arthur Symons, and 56 Wood 
Jvngravings from Drawings by Th^venot* Royal 8vo, boards, 500 
copies only, on Japanese vellum. 155, net 

A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 

Edi/cdby EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 

With Porlraii-Notes by OCTA VE UZANNE. 

A Library Edition, in ra Voliiines^ demy Svo, cloth gilt, flat backs and gilt 
top, iim.icd 10 1000 Sets, price Four Guineas the Set* 

.A 1^0 separate Volumes, 7^* 6^/. each. 

I* THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA, Transhted from 

the F'rcnch of De Stendhai. by the Lady Mary Lovh. With a Critical 
Introduction by Maurice Hewlett; Four Coloured Flatcs by EuefeNB 
Paul Avril, Plioiogravure Frontispiece, and numerous small Pori rails* 

2* COLOMBA AND CARMEN* Translalcd from the French 

of JVofessor by the Lai>v Marv Lovi>. With a Critical lutro' 

duction by Arthur Symons; Four Coloured Plates by Pahvs, Photo¬ 
gravure Frouiisplecc, and numerous small Portraits* 

3. MAUPRAT* Transited from tlie French of George Sand 

by Stanlkv \'oung* With a Critical Introduction by John 0* ..er 
Hobbes : Three Coloured Plates by KuofeNE Paul Avkh., Photogravure 
Frontispiecei and numerous small Portraits- 
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Ar^v 0*111 TP Tr-inslated from the French ol 

4. THE BLA^K T ^ with a Critical Introduction by Richard 

Alexandre Hum i 5 ^"\hrecoloured Plates by Henkv Delasi-re. 
&Tv»S "™nV»pV;c;, ..«™c.o»s snUl P«nn.,U. 

5 . NOTRE-DAME OF PAR^S 

I'ou^r'&louIirHaS b/lSu,. EDoaaa.. FouaN.aR, Ph..og.avu,c 
Frontispiece, and numerous small Portraits. 

6. THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. 

the French of ^.exahdbk Duj^ j plates by Gbokces Jkak- 

kL?: Pho’Iw.vS'F^o^ ."d "a«>«o»A 

'TMP TWO YOUNG BRIDES, Translated frorn 'he 

7 . the T Balzac. With a Critical Introduction by He.>!kv 

U«K; Th.c’e Coloured Pistes by EuGhKE Paul Aveii., Phologrsyt.re 

frontispiece, and numerous small 1 ortraits* 

8 . THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. 

from the French of Octav'E Feuillkt, With a Cniical 
Intrr^uction by Henry HarLand; 'Ihrcc Coloured Pl"*^ l>y Simont 
Goilhem, Photogravure Frontispiece, and numerous small Portraits. 


Q MADAME BOV ARY. Translated Irom the French of 

GusTAva Flaubert. With a Critic-al Introduction by Henry James ; 
Three Coloured Plates by Georges Jeanniott, Photogravure trontis- 
picce, and numerous small Portraits. 

lo THE NABOB. Translated from the French of Alphonse 

Daudet. With a Critical Introduction by Prof. Trent : Three Coloured 
Plates by Louis Edouard Fournier, Photogravure frontispiece, and 
numerous small Portraits. 


H. RENEE MAUPERIN. Tr.anslated from the French of 
Jules and Edmond de Goncourt. With a Critical Introduction by 
James FitzmaURICEeKhlly ; Three Coloured Pbates by MiciiaUl, 
Photogravure Frontispiece, and numerous smalt Portraits* 

12 . PIERRE AND JEAN. Translated from the French of 
Guy de Maupassant, With a Critical Introduction by the Earl or 
Ckewr; Three Coloured Plates by Henry Delaspre, Photogravure 
Frontispiece, and numerous small Portraits. 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOY. 

Translated from the Russian Original by 
CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

0 

A Library Edition. Demy 8vo, price ^s. 6(f. per Volume. 

I-II. ANNA KARENIN. In Two Volumes; with 

Photogr.wiirc Frontispiece* 

III. IVAN ILYITCH. And other Stories. 
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popular (55» tlAouels* 

BENEFITS FORGOT. By Woi-corr Bai.esj'IEr. 

A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. By Edith A. 

13 A R N ETT. 

THE GLOW-WORM. By J/ay BATE\fAN. 

A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD. By F. Batter- 

SIMl.t- 

EQUALITY. By Edward Bellamy, Author of “ Lookinjr. 

nTcWwanl/* 

SCARLET AND HYSSOP. By E. F. Bensonl 
THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. By E. F. Uilnson. 
MAMMON & CO. By K. F. Bexson, Author of “ Dodo.” 
THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E. F. Bk.vso.n*. 
GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. By Mamie Bowles. 

THE AMAZING LADY. By M. Bowles. 

THE BROOM OF THE ^VAR-GOD. By H. N. Brails-' 

FORD. 

A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. By Em.ma Drooice. 
TRANSITION. By the Author of “A Supernm iis \Vo’jan.” 
LIFE THE ACCUSER. By tlie .Author of “A Supeiflii^us- 

Woman.'* 

THE ETERNAL CITY. By Hall Caixe. 

THE CHRISTIAN. By Hall Cai.ye. 

THE MANXMAN. By Hall Cai.ne. 

THE BONDMAN. A New Sag.i. By Hall Caine. 

THE SCAPEGOAT. By Hall Caine. 

THE LAKE OF WINE. By Bernard Cares. 

COTTAGE FOLK. By Mrs. Co.myns Carr. 

JASPAR TRISTRAM. By A. W.^Clakkk. 

THE INHERITORS. By JosEi-il Co.nrad aud Ford MB 

HUErKhR. 

THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS.” By Joserh- 
Conrad. 

LAST STUDIES. By HtJUFRi Crackavtiiorpe. Wiili an- 

IjUroduciion by Mr. HE.vfRV Jamks, and a Portrait. 

SENTIMENTAL STUDIES. By Huiseri Crackanthorpe.. 
ACTIVE SERVICE. By St^pmen Crane. 

THE THIRD VIOLET. By Stephen Crane. 

THE OPEN BOAT. By Stephen Crane. 

PICTURES OF WAR. (The Red Badge of Courage, The- 

Little Reginteiit, &c.) Ity Stephen Cra.ne. 

BOWERY TALES (MAGGIE AND GEORGE’S 

MOTH Ek). By Stephen Crane. 

THE CHILD OB' PLEASURE. By Gaukiele U'An.sunzio, 
THE VICTIM. By Gabriele D’.Vnnunzio. 
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jfiction —IPopular 65. Bevels. 

THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH, liy Gaukirlk I> Annunzio, 
THE VIRGINS OF THE ROCKS. 15 y Gauriki-H 

THE FLAME OF LIFE. %o 
THE LION AND THE UNICORN AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Richaki) Habuikg Davis. Illustrated, 
SOLDIERS OF' FORTUNE. By Riciiaku Hakdiag 

JOSEPH KHASSAN : HALF-CASTE. By A. J. Dawson. 
GOD’S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Dawson. 

AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. By A. J. 

THE^^'^STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. By A. J. 


HEARTS IMPORTUNATE, By Evki.yn Dickinson. 

THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By Gertrude Dix, 

THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. By Eli.a 

Kepworth Dixon. 

LOVE AND HIS MASK. By Menie Muriel Dowie. 
SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. By Mrs. IIenry Dudeney. 
FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT WICKEN. By 

Mrs. Hesrv Duuenev, 

JEM CARRUTHERS. The Exiiaorcliiiary AdvcnUircs of an 
OrdiimiV M.in. Bv itic Earl ok Ellesmere (CImiles Granville). 

CHINATOWN STORIES. By Chester Bailey Fernald. 
GLORIA MUNDI. By Harold Frederic. 
ILLUMINATION. By Harold Frederic. 

THE MARKET PLACE. By Harold Frederic. 

THE EAGLE’S HEART. By Hamlin Garland 
PETERSBURG TALES. By Olive GARNErr. 
SAWDUST. By Dorothea Gerard. 

THE COURTESY DAME. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. By Ellen Gl.vsgow. 
PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. By Ellen 

Glasgow, 

THE BETH BOOK, By Sarah Grand. 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Sarah Grand. 
IDEALA, By Sarah Grand. 

OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. By Sarah Grand. With 

a Portrait of the Author. 

THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 

THE WHITE TERROR : a Romance of the French Revo¬ 
lution and ,\ficr. By Felix Okas. 

THE TERROR; a Romance of the French Revolution. 
By F £lix Gras. 
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ffiction—popular 6s. H'lovcls. 

FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. By Maxwell Gray. 

THE WORLD’S MERCY AND OTHER TALES. By 

M AXWRLL GkAV. 

THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. By Max* 

WELL GrAV. 

THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwell Gray, 
sweethearts and FRIENDS. By Maxwell Gray* 
THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH. By M. 

Hamilton. „ ,, ,, 

McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS. By M. Hamilton. 

A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE. By M. Hamilton. 

THE HIDDEN MODEL. By Francks Hakrod. 

THE SLAVE. By Roiiert Hichens. 

THE LONDONERS: An Absurdity. By Rorert Hichexs. 
FLAMES. By KoitERT IIicHKXS. 

THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE. By Robert IIicHENS. 

AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. By Robert Hichens. 

THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT SHADOW. By 

Annie E, Holdswokth. 

THE GODS ARRIVE. By Annie E. Holds worth. 

THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN. 

B\' Annie E, Holuswortm. 

THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James. 

WHAT MAISIE KNEW, By Henry James. 

THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry James. 

THE SPOILS OF POYNTON. By Henry James. 

EMBARRASSMENTS. By Henry James. 
TERMINATIONS. By Henry James. 

THE AWKWARD AGE. By Henry James. 

ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE. By Edoar Jetson 

and Captain D. Ueames. 

HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. F. K.ear\. 

FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By Selma Lager* 

LciK. Translated by Jessie liK6ciIti., T 

THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA, 15 y Lionll 

IN haste' AND AT LEISURE, By Mrs. Lynn Linton, 

AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. By W. J. Locke. 
SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. By Maarten 

IF /wEJRE’ KING. By Justin H. McCarthy. 

RELICS. Ft abluents of a Life. By Frances Macnab. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. By Basil Marnan. 
A PROPHET OF THE REAL. By F.sther Miller. 
LIFE AT Ta^ENTY. Bv Charles IvUssell Morse. 

THE DRONES MUST DIE, By Max Nokdau. 
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3 fictiou.—©oDUlar 6s. HAovels. 

THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY, lly Max Nokuau. 

A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. By Max Noudau. 
MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W. E. Norris. 

THE DANCER IN YELLOW. By W. E. Norris. 

A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. By W. E. Norris, 

THE COUNTESS RADNA. By \V. E. Norris. 

THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris. 

THE LION’S BROOD. By Dui FiKLD OsiiORXE. 

THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLYi AND OTHER 

STORIES. By Li.ovd OsboOkne. 

RED ROCK. By Thomas NEI.SON Page. IlluKiratcil. 

THE RIGHT OF WAY. By Giuiert Parker. 

THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. By Gilbert 

Parker. 

EZEKIEL’S SIN. By J. H. Pearce. 

A PASTORAL PLAYED OUT. By M. L. Penokreo, 

AS IN A LOOKING GLASS. By F. C. PiiiLirs. With 

Illustrations by Du Maurier. 

THE SCOURGE-STICK. By Mrs. Campreu. Puaeu. 
FOREST FOLK. By James Prior. 

WITHOUT SIN. By Martin J. Pritchard. 

VOYSEY. By Richard O. Prowse. 

KING CIRCUMSTANCE. By Edwin Pugh. 

THE MAN OF STRAW. By Edwin Pugh. 

TONY DRUM. A Cockney Bw. By Edwin Pugh. With 

Ten fuII-pAce Illustrations by the Bkggarstaff BKOTiiRRii. 

CHUN-TI-KUNG. By Claude Ueks. 

BELOW THE SALT. By Elizabeth Robins (C. E. Kai* 

mond), 

THE OPEN QUESTION, By Elizabeth Robins. 
CHIMiERA. By F. Mabel Rouinsox. 

THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. By Anne Douglas 

Skdcwick. 

THE CONFOUNDING OF CAMELIA. By Anne 

Douglas Sedgwick. 

THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. By Matildk Serao. 

THE BALLET DANCER AND ON GUARD. By Matilde 

Skkao. 

THE FAILURE OF SIBYL FLETCHER. By Adlune 

SFk<,EANT, 

OUT OF DUE SEASON. By Adeline Sergeant. 

THE LADY OF DREAMS. B> Una L. Sli .HERRADt 
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ffi'ctioii.-ipopular es. 1llo\^el5. 


THE RAPIN. By 11 , pi-: Vkkk STACiouiji;. 

THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. liy Flora 

Stebi.. ' 


Anmk 


VOICES IN The night. liy Fi.oka Annie steel, 

ON the face OF the WATERS. By Flora Annie 
Steel. 

THE POTTER’S THUMB. By Flora Annie Steel. 

FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. By Flora Annie Steel. 

IN THE PERMANENT WAY. By Flora Annie STt el. 
RED ROWANS. Bv Flora Annie Steel. 

"^HE flower of forgiveness. By Flora Annie 

Sth F [ 

MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Flora .Annie Steel. 
THE MINISTER OF STATE. By J, A. S'l eeart. 

THE EBB-TIDE. By Kobert Louis Stevenson and Llovd 

OsilOURNE 


MYSTERY OF THE SEA. By Bra.m Stoker. 

THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. By Halliwell 

SUTCLIFI-'E. 


NUDE SOULS. By B ENjAMiN S Wi ft. 

A COURT INTRIGUE. By Basil Tiio.MSON, 

VIA LUCIS. Bv Kas.sa.ndra Yivakia. 

JACK RAYMOND. By F. L. A^ov.nicii. 

THE GADFLY. By E. L. VovNicii. 

THE REBEL. a .Memoir of Aiufiony, Fourth Earl of 

Cherwdl. ircludirtt; an account uf Uic Risinu ai Taunton in 1634, Com¬ 
piled .and set forth by In.s Cousin Sir Hji.akv iMace, ILirt., Ctustos 
Rotiiloniin for the County ol Wilts, Edited, with some Notes, by H. ii. 
Marriott Watson* 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By IL G. Wells- 
THE ISLAND OF DOCTOR MOREAU. By H. G. Wells, 
CORRUPTION. By Percy White. 

MR. BAILEY-MARTIN. By Percy White, With Portrait. 
TANGLED TRINITIES. By Daniel WoonkOFE’K. 

SONS OF THE SWORD. A Romance of the Peninsular 
War. By Margaret L. Woods. 

THE STORY OF EDEN. By Dolf Wyllakhe. 

THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. Byl.ZANGWii.L. 

THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS. By I, Zangwill. 
THE MASTER. By I. Zangwill. With Porirait, 
CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zangwill. 

THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER. A Fantastic 
Rom.ince. By I. Zangwili. and Loins Co wen. 

DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. liy I. Zangwill 
THE KING OF SCHNORRERS, GROTESQUES AND 
FANTASIES. By I. Zangvvii,g. Witii Ninetv-cight IlIll^t^.lliulls. 

THE CELIBATES' CLUB. By I. Zangwill. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I, Zangwill. 

CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. By Z. Z. 

THE WORLD AND A MAN. By Z. Z. 
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Ifictioiv,—©opulac 55. Ulovclrn 

THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. liy hi)Mi?Ni> Gossk, 

THE^ ATTACK ON THE MILL. Hy K.M 11 .K/.OI.A. \Vi,l, 

Twcnty-onc lll.isirations, ami Five cxtitiisUely Coloured Plaic*. 

from Oi-igiiial Drawings by E. CoUKiioiN. In On VoUir- - 


line, 4t0i 


jFiction—ipopular 4s. Novels. 

THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 

FICTION. 


THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE. Hy E. 

PARLOUS TIMES. By David Dwio.ht \Yi-:!.ls. 

LORDS OF THE NORTH. \\y Ac'.nls C. I.aut. 

THE CHRONIC LOAFER. By Nklson Lloyd. 

HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. By Hamlin Garland. 
SISTER CARRIE. By Theodore Drmsek. 

THE DARLINGTONS. By E. E. Peake. 

THE DIARY OF A FRESHMAN. By C. M. Flandrad. 
A DRONE AND A DREAMER. r>y Nelson Llovd. 

IN OLE VIRGINIA. Bv Tho.mas Nelson Page. 

THE BELEAGUERED'FOREST. By Elia W, Pfai i ie. 
THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. By John CJraham. 


ffictioit.-lC>opulai* 35* 6^. H^lovels. 

MAMMON. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. 

LOS CERRITOS. By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 
THE AVERAGE WOMAN. By Wolcott Balestier. 

With an Inttodiicllon by Hhnrv Jamps. 

THE JUSTIFICATION OK ANDREW LEBRUN. By 

F* OARRKT^r, 

PERCHANCE TO DREAM, ami other Stories. By Mar- 

gapkt S Uki^^Cok* 

CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON, The Blind Mother, 
and The Li.st Contcsslon. Hy Hall Caikb. 

A MARKED MAN. By Ada Camuridoe. 

A LITTLE MINX, By Ada Camuridge. 

A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By G. Colmore. 

A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. By CJ. Colmore. 
BLESSED ARE THE POOR. By Francois Coi*i'itE. 

With ail I iiiroductioh hy *1'* P, O’Connor* 

WRECKAGE, and other Stories. By Huiiert Crackan- 

thorpr. 

THE KING’S JACKAL, By UicuArND Harding Davis* 
With Four Ilktsiratiuns by Ciiarlks Dana Gibson, 
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By Harold 
With IIIus- 
I3y Alexki 


JFlctfoii.—ipopuliu- 3s. 6i>. IHovcIs. 

^ SUMMER ISLES. Sy Uorton Diiirs. 

Uy J. I’FRCV 

THE COPPERHEAD ; and other Stories of the North 
during ihe Amertcan War. By Harold FReuEKic. 

The return of the O’mahony 

Frederic. With Illustrations. 

IN THE VALLEY. By Harold Frkderic. 

irations* 

THE ORLOFF COUPLE AND MALVA. ljv nitsvi 

ih^K'Sn bv F^.mIvT'’ Tr..uflation Vrom 

i'oriraiL ^ ^ Jarovvleff and Doha B. Mom ehiohe. With a 

foster. By Charles Granville. 
MADEMOISELLE MISS, and other Stories. By Henry 

^ Story. By Elsa D’Esterke 

By >rRs. ARcinnALD Little. 

Cornish Stories. By 

A QUESTION OF TASTE. By Maarten .Maartf.ns. 
HER OWN FOLK (En Famille.) By Hector ^^ALOT. 

Author of No Relations. Iranslatcd by Dady Mahv Lovn 

^ CAPE FRONTIER. By Bertram 

'TWEEn'sNOW and FIRE. A Tale of the Ka.tr War of 

1077 - Uy BERTRAM MitFORD. 

ELI^S DAUGHTER. By J. II* Pearce 

INCONSEQUENT LIVES. A VilLge CI.romck. IiyJ.lt 

THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. By Elizaukth 
Stuart Phrlps and Herbert D. Ward. 

ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By Am^i.ie Kives. 

THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL. Bein- the 

Private Papers oi Mr. Stephen Dart, late Minister at Lynnliridgcrin the 
County of Lincoln. By Adeline Sergeant. 

A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER. By Tasma. 
UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER’S HILL. By Tasma 
THE BLACK TORTOISE. By Frederick Viiier 
HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. By David Dwight 

HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. By David Dwight Wfi i s 
AVENGED ON SOCIETY. By il. F. Wood. 

STORIES FOR NINON. By E.mjle Zola. With .a Portrait 

by WjLL Rothenstein* 

THE ATTACK ON THE MILL, and other Sketches 

2 ola. With an Essay on the short stories of M 
Zola by Ldmukd Gosse, ‘ ^ 
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3f Ictloit.—Ibetuenianu's Jntevuational XtbcaiT* 

Xtw Rn>iciv.~" If you have any pcn.icious remnants of 
1 hope it will not survive the series of foreign classics of w'hich hr. 
Heinemarm, ai<led by Mr. Edmund Gesse is publishing Uanslalions to the great 

conWiUmciit of all lovers of liicraturc* 

Eitck Vclume has an IniroduCttan specially loritten by the Ediiar, 

Mr. EDMUND GOSSE. 


Cloth, 3 S. 6d.; Paper Covers, 2 s. 6d. 

IN GOD’S WAY. From the Norwegian of Bjornstjrrnb 

HjbRNSOM. 

THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. From the Norwegian 

of Bjobnstjernb Bjorn$on. 

footsteps of fate. From the Dutch of Louis 

COUFERUS. 

WOMAN’S FOLLY. From the Italian of Gemma Ferruggia. 

THE CHIEF JUSTICE, From the German of Kari- Emil 
Francos, Author of “ For the Right," &c. 

THE OLD ADAM AND THE NEW EVE. From the 

German of Rudolf Golm. 


A COMMON STORY. From the Russian of Ivan Gont- 


ClIAROFF. 

SIREN VOICES (NIELS LYHNE). From the Danish of 

J. P, Jacobsen. 

THE JEW. From the Polish of Joseph Ignatius Kraszkwski. 

THE COMMODORE’S DAUGHTERS, From the Nor¬ 

wegian of Jonas Lie. 

NIOBE. From the Norwegian of Jonas Lib. 

PIERRE AND JEAN. From the French of GOV DE Mau¬ 

passant. 

FROTH. From the Spanish of Don Armando Paiacio- 

Vald£$. 

FAREWELL LOVE ! From the Italian of Matilde Sekao. 
FANTASY. From the Italian of Matilde Serao. 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. From the 

Russian of Count Leo Tolstoy. 

PEPITA JIMENEZ. Fiom the Spanish of JUAN Valera. 

DONA LUZ. From the Spanish of jUAN Valera. 

UNDER THE YOKE. From the Bulgarian of Ivan Vazofp 
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jfiction*—TTbe ipioneer Series. 

Cloth, 3s. net.; Paper Covers, 2S. 6 d. net. 


T/t^ Athen^um. —“ If this series keeps up to the present high level of interest, 
novel rcacleis will have fresh cause for gratitude to Mr. Heinem mn.*' 

The Daily Telegraph. —“ Mr. Heinemann s genial nursery of up-to-date 
romance.” * 

The Observer, —“The smart Pioneer Series.” 

The Manchester Courier. —"The Pioneer Series promises to be as original as 
m.any other o( Mr. Heincmanii’s ventures." 

The Glasgo^v Herald. —"This very clever series.” 

The She^eld 7 V/e'rrr///.—" The refreshingly original Pioneer Scries." 

Black and IVhiie ,—*' The brilliant Pioneer Series.” 

The Liverpool Mercury. — " Each succeeding isstie of the Pioneer Scries has 
a character of its own and a special alir.activencss.” 

PAPIER MACHE. By Charles Ai.len. 

THE NEW VIRTUE. By Mrs. OsCAR Berikger. 

YEKL. A Tale of tlie New York Ghetto. By A. Caham, 
LOVE FOR A KEY. By G. Colmore. 

HER OWN DEVICES. By C. G. Compton. 

MILLY’S STORY. By Mrs. Montague Crackanthorpe. 
THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. By Stephen Crane. 
THE LITTLE REGIMENT. By Stephen Crane. 

A MAN WITH A MAID. By Mr.s. Henry Dudeney, 
LITTLE BOB. By Gyp, 

ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG. By M. Hamilton. 

THE GREEN CARNATION. By Rorert Hichens. 
JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER.' By Annie E. Holds- 

WORTH- 

THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE. By 

\VnjjA:\i J* J.oCKB* 

AN ALTAR OF EARTH. By Thymol Monk, 

A STREET IN SUBURBIA. By E. W. Pugh. 

THE NEW MOON, liy Ei.izaheth Robi.ns (C. E. Raimond) 

GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. By Ei.izapf.th 

RojunsCC- K- Raiaiond)* 

DARTNELL: A Bizarre Incident. By Benjamin Swift. 
THE WINGS OF ICARUS. By I.aurrncf. Alma-Tadema. 
ONE OF GOD'S DILEMMAS. By Allen Upward. 
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fftctton.-lpvtce 3s. net 

£iL W Eu'Jw Svi. cloth, v -■ 


each volume^ 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


sTnnove solbakken. WUI. 

®^|5S°7edmund Cosse. and .a Porirau of the Anchor. 

ARNE. 

A HAPPY BOY, 

^-^IKaL M^lfcH. AND A DAY. 
CAP°T™MANlkSA,®AND MOTHER'S 
ABSALOM'S HAIR. AND A PAINFUL 

.ruu MrtVKi^sIVAN TURGENEV. Uniform Edi¬ 
tion. •JLmuLbf Constancy Gaknett. Fop. 8vo, cloth. 3.. net. 

each volotnc, 0 ; g“,°' iVd’^i^UMfe heitl'cM thniiks of hereotint^- 

T/te Aihtfurum ,— Mn, Garnett dc.c , * EnclUh dress the splendid 

re"ti?^ “r.hr;ro?Rn'S'noS^ ..Her veroion. ote both f.ithfol nod 

.pi,lted;^we^«t«ted the«man,^t.tno.^^^^,^ ^ 

Introduction by r^T^rst V 

II. A HOUSE OF gentlefolk. 
ni ON THE EVE. 
iv! FATHERS AND CHILDREN. 

V. SMOKE. 

VI VII. VIRGIN SOIL. 

VIII ’ IX. A SPORTSMAN'S SKETCHES. 

X.*' DREAM TALES AND PROSE POEMS. 

THE TORRENTS OF SPRING, &c. 

A LEAR OF THE STEPPES, &c. 

THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS M AN,&c. 
A DESPERATE CHARACTER, &c. 

THE JEW, &c. 


XT. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 


popular 2s. 6b* IRovels. 

IN THE FOG. By Richard Harding Davis. 

THE CHRISTIAN. By Hall Caine, racier covers. 

THE DOMINANT SEVENTH: A Musical Story. By 
Kats Elizabeth Clarke* 

THE TIME MACHINE. By H. G. Wells. 

•n* Also in paper, ir. 6 iL 

NOVELETTES DE LUXE. 

WHILE CHARLIE WAS AWAY. By Mrs. Poultney 
T:HE*°GARDEN of contentment. By Elbnor 

Mordavkt, __ 

price 2s. 

MAGGIE. By Stephen Crane. 
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tociiicmaim’s H-lopel Xibrarg. 

Price u. 6(/. net. 

THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. By Edxcond About. 
THE FOURTH NAPOLEON, By Charles Benham. 
COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE. Bv 

Robert Rucj(akak, ^ 

THE THREE MISS KINGS. By Ada Cambridge. 

NOT ALL IN VAIN. By Ada Cambridge. 

MR. BLAKE OF NEWMARKET. By E. II. Cooi-er. 

A COMEDY OF MASKS. By Ernest Dowson and 

Arthur Moore 

^ goddess. By Mrs. Filming (Alice M. 

ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. By Jessie Fothergill. 

THE TENOR AND THE BOY. By Sarah Grand. 
THE REDS OF THE MIDI. By Felix Gras. 

NOR WIFE NOR MAID. By Mrs. Hungerford. 

THE HOYDEN. By Mrs. Hungerford. 

THE O’CONNORS OF BALLINAMINCH. By Mrs. 

THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. By C. J. Cutcliffe 

Hvne. 

IN THE^ DWELLINGS OF SILENCE. A Romance 
of Riissi.i. By Walker Kennedy. 

DAUGHTERS OF MEN. By Hannah Lynch, 

A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. ByMATiLDA 
Malling. 

THE TOWER OF TADDEO. By OuiDA. 

THE GRANDEE. By A. Palacio-Valdes. 

DONALD MARCY. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

THE HEAD OF THE FIRM, By Mrs. Riddell. 

LOU. By Baron von Roberts. 

THE SURRENDER OF MARGARET BELLARMINE. 

By Adri.ine Sergeant. 

ST. IVES. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMES. By Tasma. 
MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS. By W. E, Tirebuck. 
ANDREA. By Percy White. 

A DRAMA IN DUTCH. By Z. Z. 

Sivpenni? lEOftion. 

THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. By STEPHEN 

Crane. P.-iper covers, with design by R. Caton Woodville. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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